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question as something more than unnecessary. 
The question lay in a very small compass, and as 
he thought it had been quite sufficiently discussed, 
he would conclude by moving the previous ques- 
tion. ‘ 

The previous question was seconded; and the 
main question, which was first on the amendment | 
of Mr. Morena&ap, was taken and decided in the | 
negative: Yeas 73, nays 85. 

The criginal resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. VINTON, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, to which was referred the bill of the 
Senate to remit the duties on books, maps, and 
charts imported for the use of the Library of Con- 
gress, reported the same back to the House with 
an amendment. 

The amendment was read and agreed to. < 

The bill was then read a third time, passed, and 
returned to the Senate. 


Mr. VINTON, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill further to supply defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the service of the | 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1848, which was re- 
turned from the Senate with sundry amendments, | 
reported the same back to the House with amend- 
ments to the Senate’s amendments. 


On motion of Mr. VINTON, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Srernens, of Georgia, in 
the chair, and took up 

THE DEFICIENCY BILL. 

The first amendment of the Senate was, to strike 
out the proviso **to the item for pay of two keep 
ers of the public archives in Florida.’ 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended a non-concurrence with the Senate in their 
first amendment. 

The question was put on the said amendment of | 
the Senate, and it was disagreed to. 

The second amendment of the Senate was read, 
pee For expenses of loans and treasury notes, 
$5,000. 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- | 
mended a non-concurrence with the Senate in this 
amendment. 

The question was put on the second amendment 
of the Senate, and it was disagreed to. 

The third amendment of the Senate was read | 
and concurred in, under the recommendation of | 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The fourth amendment of the Senate was read. 
It proposes to amend the item which provides for | 
additional clerks in the office of the Second Auditor 
by reducing the appropriatien from $15,000 to 
$12,000, and to strike out the words ‘at a per | 
diem of not more than three dollars and thirty- | 
three cents for each clerk.” 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended a concurrence with the Senate in this 
amendment, and with an amendment, viz: to add 
to the amendment the following: ‘* At a rate not 
exceeding $1,000 per annum.’ So that the pay 
of no one of the additional clerks shall exceed 
$1,000 per annum. 

Mr. VINTON explained the amendment. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, opposed the 
concurrence, on the ground that the appropriation 
proposed for additional clerks in the Treasury 

partment was wholly inadequate, and that the 
whole matter should be postponed until they re- 
ceived such information as would enable them to 
act understandingly and efficiently on the subject; 
which information the Secretary of the Treasury || 
had hitherto refused to give, although requested by | 
resolution of the House on the 28th ultimo. | 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, advocated the ap- | 
Propriation as necessary to enable the Secretary of || 
the Treasur to employ such clerks during the | 
remainder of the fiscal year as were necessary to || 
espatch the business which was pressing upon |) 
them. He favored the amendment of the Senate || 


and the amendment thereto of the Committee of | 
ba and Means. i} 

Mr. McKAY read a statement of the Second | 
Auditor, of the number of clerks which were in- || 
dispensable in hia bureau, and explained and vin- 
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, © $12,000,” and inserting ** $100.” 


/ num each, and the remaining four, 
, the sum to $2,000. 


dicated the proposition of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. : 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, further op- 
posed this partial aid to the departments, and de- 
sired the postponement of action until they could 
receive full information from the Secretary. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, defended the ac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury in this mat- 
ter,and repelled what he considered a party attack 
upon him by Mr. Rockwett. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, the floor being yielded, dis- 
claimed any such design, and expressed an honest 
desire to afford the department an ample clerical 
force. 

Mr. HOUSTON resumed, and ureed the im- 
portance of the proposition as indispensable to the 
transaction of public business at the department, 
for which the whole country was calling. 

Mr. ROCKWELL further explained and de- 
fended his position, and the action of the Commit- 
tee of Claims, with a view toafford full and efficient 


' clerical aid to the departments. 


Further conversation and explanations passed 
between Messrs. VINTON and ROCKWELL, of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. HUDSON favored a concurrence with the 
propositions of the Committee of Ways and Means 
and of the Senate, and advocated the affording the 
aid to the department, provided by the amendment, 
as good to the extent to which it reached. 

The amendment proposed by the Committee of 
Ways and Means to the Senate’s amendment, was 
agreed to, 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, moved to 
amend the Senate’s amendment, by striking out 
Disagreed to 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, moved to amend the 
Senate's amendment, so as to make it apply to the 


| office of the Second Comptroller, as well as to the 


office of the Second Auditor, and to increase the 


sum from $12,000 to $17,000. 


Mr. JONES explained his amendment. 

And, after some conversation between Messrs. 
VINTON, HENLEY, and JOHNSON, of Ar- 
kansas, Mr. J.’s amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate’s fourth amendment, as amended, 
was then agreed to. 

The fifth amendment of the Senate was read, 


viz: ** For compensation to eight additional clerks | 


to be employed in the General Land Office, four of 
them at the rate of twelve hundred dollars per an- 
num each, and the remaining four at the rate of 
one thousand dollars per annum each, the sum of 


$2,200.” 


The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended a concurrence in this amendment of the | 


Senate, with an amendment, viz: Strike out the 


words ‘‘four of them at the rate of $1,200 per an- 
” 


The amendment to the Senate’s amendment was 


| agreed to. 


The fifth amendment of the Senate, as amended, 
was then agreed to. 

The remaining amendments of the Senate—viz: 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth—were read, 


| and, under the recommendation of the Committee 
of. Ways and Means, agreed to. 
The committee then rose, and reported the con- | 


clusions to which they had arrived. 

The question was stated on concurring with the 
Senate in their first amendment, on which some 
discussion ensued between Messrs. CABELL and 
McKAY;; after which, the amendment of the Sen- 
ate was disagreed to. 

The question was put on the second amendment 


|| of the Senate, and it was disagreed to. 


The third, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
amendments of the Senate were read and agreed 


to. 
The fifth amendment of the Senate, as amended 


by the Committee of the Whole, was read and | 


agreed to. 
The fourth amendment of the Senate, as amend- 
ed by the Committee of the Whole, was read. 


Mr. VINTON rose and made a statement in re- 
gard to this amendment, and sent to the Clerk’s 


and reduce | 


table, where they were read, letters from the act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, the Third Auditor, 
and the Second Comptroller, in regard to the insuffi- 
ciency of the clerical force in those offices. 

Mr. VINTON then moved further to amend the 
third amendment of the Senate, as amended by the 
Committee of the Whole, by embracing * the of- 
fice of the Third Auditor” in the amendment pro- 
viding additional force for the bureau of the Second 
Comptroller and the Second Auditor. 

Some conversation ensued between Messrs. VIN- 
TON, HENLEY, McKAY, JONES, of Tennes- 
see, and CLARK. 

Mr, POLLOCK moved the previous question, 
which was seconded; and, under its operauon, Mr. 


| Vinron’s amendment was agreed to. 


The amendment of the Committee of the Whole 
to the Senate’s amendment was then agreed to, 
The question recurred on the fourth amendment 
of the Senate, as amended, and it was agreed to. 
All the amendments having been acted on, it was 
ordered that the Speaker acquaint the Senate of the 
action of the House on their amendments to the 
bill further to supply the deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1848. 
Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported, on leave, sundry amendments to the 
** bill to establish a ‘Territorial Government in Ore- 
gon.”? Laidon the table, and ordered to be printed. 
And then the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 
The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented under the rule, and referred: 


> By Mr. McLANE: The petition of Richard Pattison pray- 
ing the passage of a special act allowing him a land war- 
rant. Also, the memorial of Charies H. Mar-hall and bis 
associates, for an act authorizing a contract to be made with 
them to carry the public mail in steam vessels between the 
ports of New York and Havre. 

By Mc. GREGORY: The remonstrance of a large number 
of tarmers and others, citizens of the county of Essex, in the 
State of New Jersey, against the renewal of the patent for 
the Jethro Wood plough. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition ofsundry citizens 

| of Homer, Hiinois, for reform in newspaper postage. 

3y Mr. McILVAINE: The potition ot Henry Speakman 
and 103 others, Joshua Rhoads and 76 others, B. Pitran and 
56 others, Aaron Kirk and 32 others, and Barclay Ivins and 
44 others, inhabitants of Pennsylvania, praying that Congress 
will take measures for effecting such change of the Constita- 
tion and laws as shail abolish slavery throughout the Union, 
inthe manner that may be most consistent with justice and 
the rights and interests of every section of the country. 
Also, the petition of {sare Meredith and 13 others, inhabit- 
ants of Pennsylvania, representing that the Federal Consti- 
tution, in its attempt to unite freedom and slavery in our 
body politic, has already brought upon the country great and 
manifold evils, and has fully proved that no such union can 
exist but by the sacrifice of freedom to the supreniacy of 
slavery; and praying Congress to devise, without delay, 
some plan for the immediate peaceful dissolution of the 
American Union. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: The memorial of a committee of 
the Corporation of Washington, in behalf of said Corpora- 
tion and the peuple of the said city, in reiation to the amend- 

| ments to the charter of the city of Washington agreed to by 
a vote of the people. Also, two memorials from a large 
number of citizens of Washington, remonstrating against 
the passage of the bill authorizing attachments on mesne 
process. i 
By Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee: A petition of Joseph 
|| M. Rhea, asking an increase of the pension he now receives; 
said pension to commence in 1837. 

By Mr. WHITE: The memorial of Aaron Cook and 60 
others, remonstrating against the exiension of the patent of 
Jethro Wood. 

By Mr. MORSE: The petition of William A. Whitely, 
Andrew White, and 69 others, praying for the establishment 
of a post route in Louisiana. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of sundry citizens 
of De Kalb county, I!linois, in favor of reform in the pre- 
emption laws. 








IN SENATE. 
Tuursvay, March 23, 1848. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 

| a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, 

accompanied by seventy-five copies of the Navy 
Register for the year 1848. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
|| a report of the Secretary of the Senate, made in 
| pursuance of a resolutiou of the Senate, in relation 
| to the causes of the delay in printing the report of 
| Dr. Wislizenua. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES. 

Mr. FELCH presented a resolution passed by 
the Legislature of the State of Michigan, in favor 
of the establishment of a mail route from Detroit 
to Michigan, in that State; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
and ordered to be printed. : 

Also, a resolution passed by said Legislature in 
favor of the passage of an act granting to the St. 
Mary’s Canal Company the right of way over the 
public lands lying on the route of their canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. FELCH having moved that the resolution 
be printed— 

Mr. NILES said: I observe that an unusual 
practice is gnining ground in regard to the printing 
of memorials, and that it is becoming quite a com- 
mon thing. 

Mr. FELCH. I understand the practice to be, 
that the resolutions of the Legislatures of the dif- 
ferent Stetes are ordered to be prinied as a matter 
of course for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. NILES. Is this the resolution of the Le- 
gisiature? 

Mr. FELCH. It is. 

Mr. NILES. In that case I withdraw my ob- 
ection. 

The resolution was ordered to be printed. 


In presenting a resolution from the Legislature 
of New York— 

Mr. DICKINSON said the subject of the reso- 
lution is one which interests not only a great por- 
tion of the citizens of my own State, but the 
agricultural classes generally throughout the Union. 
It is a subject of the weightiest consideration; but 
as Congress has other matters before it, I shall not 
do more at this time than move that the resolu- 
tions be printed, and laid upon the table, which is, 
I believe, the usual disposition made in matters of 
this kind. Without keeping the Senate in further 
suspense, I remark that it relates to Jethro Wood’s 
patent plough. 
also read. I believe that is usual. 

Mr. HALE. Tobject. It is not the usual course. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Let the Senate decide. I 
move that they be read. 

The motion was agreed to, and the resolution 
was read by the Secretary, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. GREENE presented the petition of John S. 
Harris, late deputy collector and measurer of the 
port of Providence, in Rhode Island, praying com- 
pensation for his services; which was referred to 
the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. FELCH presented a memorial of citizens 
of the town of Sault de St. Marie, in Michigan, 
praying the appointment of a board of commis- 
sioners for the adjustment of land titles in that 
vace; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pablic Lands. 

Mr. CASS presented the petition of Sarah Hub- 
bard, praying compensation for property taken 
and destroyed by the enemy during the last war 
with Great Britain; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of citizens of 
Carroll county, New Hampshire, praying the es- 
tablishment of a mail route from Ossipee to Moul- 
tonboro’, in that State; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD presented the petition of 
Henrietta Bedinger, widow of a deceased revolu- 
tionary oflicer, praying an increase of pension; 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

PUBLIC LANDS AT FORT SNELLING. 

Mr. BREESE submitted the following resolu- 
tion for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to inform 


the Senate what quantity of public land has been reserved 
from sale and settlement at or near Fort Sneliing, on the 


Upper Mississippi river, stating the quantity on each bank 


of the river so reserved, the purposes to which the lands are | 

> at that post, averaging it for 
ther, in his opinion, the lands | 
are really necessary | 


devoted, the amount of fore: 
the last five years, and whe 
reserved on the east bank of the river 
for any military purpose. 


On motion by Mr. ATCHISON, it was 
Ordered, ‘That the Committee on Indian Affairs be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the memorial of 


the Mississippi Baptist State Convention, presented the 9th 
arch, 


Ordered, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be dis- | 
charged from the further consideration of the petition of | 


Joseph Newell. 


I ask that the resolution may be 


HE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


tained leave to bring in a bill to admit lumber cut 


on the territory of Maine, and manufactured in | 
New Brunswick, into the ports of the United States | 


free of duty; which was read the first and second 
times, by unanimous consent, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, by unanimous consent, 
asked and obtained leave to bring in a bill for the 
relief of Colonel Robert Wallace, aid-de-camp to 
Gen. William Hull; which was read the first and 


second times, by unanimous consent, and referred 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


The joint resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives relating to the evidence which shall be 
satisfactory on application for bounty lands, was 
read the first and second times, by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no 
objection, this resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CASS. Lhope the resolution will not be 

referred. This is a subject which is very import- 
ant, and I believe there cannot be the slightest ob- 
jection to it. I hope it may be considered now. 
" The Senate proceeded to consider said resolution 
as in Committee of the Whole, and no amendment 
being made, it was reported to the Senate, ordered 
to a third reading, read a third time, by unanimous 
consent, and passed. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. Moor, 


and it was agreed to: 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate copies of the corre- 


spondence which has taken place since August, 1842, between | 


the authorities of the American and British Governments, 
in relation to export duties on American lumber exacted or 
levied by the Provincial or other British authorities in New 
Brunswick; or copies of such portions of that correspond- 


ence as may be communicated without detriment to the | 


public interest. 
Mr. RUSK gave notice that on to-morrow, or at 


some early day thereafter, he would ask leave of | 
the Senate to introduce a bill to reguiate trade and | 
intercourse between the several tribes of Indians 


residing within the State of Texas. 
THE LOAN BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the | 
bill from the House of Representatives to autho- | 


rize a loan not to exceed the sum of sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Mr. WEBSTER. Mr. President, on Friday a | 


bill passed the Senate for the raising of ten regi- 
ments of new troops for the further prosecution of 
the war against Mexico; and we have been in- 


formed, that the measure is shortly to be followed, | 


in this branch of the Legislature, by a bill to raise 
twenty regiments of volunteers for the same ser- 
vice. I was desirous, sir, on Friday, to express 
my opinion against the object of those bills— 
against the supposed necessity which leads to their 


enactment, and against the general policy which | 
they are apparently designed to promote. Cir- | 


cumstances personal to myself, but beyond my 
control, compelled me to forego on that day the 


execution of this design. The bill now before the | 


Senate is a measure for raising money to meet the 
expenses of the Government, and to provide the 


means as well for other things as for the pay and | 


support of these thirty regiments. 

Sir, the scenes through which we have passed, 
and are passing here, are various. For a fortnicht 
the world supposes us to have been occupied with 
the ratification of a treaty of peace, and that within 
these walls— 

«The world shut out”— 


notes of peace, hopes of peace, nay, strong assu- || 


rances of peace, and immediate peace, have been 
uttered, to console us and to cheer us. It has been 


over and over again stated that we have ratified a | 
treaty, (of course, a treaty of peace,) and, as the | 


country has been led to suppose, not of uncertain, 


and empty, and delusive peace, but real, gratifying, | 
and enduring peace—a peace that shall staunch the | 
wounds of war, prevent the further effusion of || 
blood, cut off these enormous expenses, and return | 


our friends, and our brothers, and our children, (if 1 judgment equal 


they be yet living!) from a land of slaughter, and 
a land of still more dismal destruction by climate, 
to our firesides and our arms. Hardly have those 


halcyon sounds ceased upon our ear, until, in re- |, territory, out o 


sumed public session, we are summoned to frésh 
warlike operations; to the creation of a new army 
of thirty thousand nien, for tlie furttier prosecutton - 


Agreeably to notice, Mr. MOOR asked and ob- 
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———— 
of the war; to carry ow pave, in the langna 
the President, still more directly into the yit 
of our enemy, and to press home by the power of 
the sword the claims that we insist upon Reales 
fallen, prostrate, | had almost said, an ignoble as 
If | may judge of the opinion of the honorable mem, 
ber from Michigan, or other speeches delivered ;. 
this Chamber, there has not been a time from th 
commencement of the war when it has been more 
urgently pressed upon us, not only to maintain 
but to increase our military means—not only +. 
continue the war, but to press it with more yvieur_ 
than at the present time. Pray, what does aj! thi. 
mean? Pray, sir, I ask, is it confessed, then, thar 
we are no nearer to peace than we were when we 
snatched up a bit of paper called, or miscalled, 
treaty, and ratified it? Have we yet to fight it a 
to the utmost, as if no pacification had intervened: 
I wish to treat the proceedings of this and every 
department of this Government with the utmost 
respect. God knows that the Constitution of jhis 
Government, and the exercise of its just powers 
in the administration of the laws under it, hese 
been the cherished object of all my unimportan: 
life. But if the subject were not too deeply inter 
esting, | should say that our proceedings here might 
well enough causeasmile. In the ordinary trans. 
action of foreign reiations, in this and all other 
Governments, the course has been to negotiate first, 
and to ratify afterwards. This would seem to be 
the natural order of conducting intercourse between 
foreign States. We have chosen to reverse the 
order. We ratify first, and negotiate afterwards, 
| We set up a treaty, such as we find it, and such 
as we choose to make it, and then we send two 
ministers plenipotentiary to negotiate thereupon 
in the capital of the enemy! One should think, 
sir, that the ordinary course of proceeding was 
much the wiser; that to negotiate, hold intercourse, 
come to some arrangement by authorized agents, 


| 


ge of 
Vital parts 


fi and then to submit that arrangement to the sover- 


e en authority to which those agents are responsi- 
ble, would be always the most desirable method of 
procedure. It strikes me that the course we have 
adopted is strange, is grotesque. So faras I know, 
it is unprecedented in the history of diplomatic in- 
tercourse. Learned gentlemen on the floor of the 
Senate, interested to defend and vindicate this 
course, may, in their extensive reading, have found 
/examples. I know none. ae 

Sir, we are in possession, by military port of 
New Mexico and California, countries belonging 
hitherto to the United States of Mexico. We are 
informed by the President, that it is his purpose to 
retain them—to consider them as territories fit to 
be attached, and to be attached, to these United 
States of America; and the military operations and 
designs now before the Senate, are intended to 
enforce this claim of the Executive of the United 
States. We are to compel Mexico to agree, tliat 
that part of her dominions called New Mexico, 
and that other part called California, shall be ceded 
tous. We are now in possession of these terri- 
tories, it is said, and she is to be compelled to 
yield her title. This is the precise object of this 
new army of thirty thousand men. It is the iden- 
tical object, sir, in my judgment, for which the war 
was originally commenced—for which it has been 
hitherto prosecuted, and in furtherance of which 
this treaty is to be used, but as one of the means 
to bring about the general result; that general result 
depending, after all, upon other superior powers, 
and the necessity of submitting to any terms which 

| we prescribe, to fallen—fallen—fallen Mexico! 
| The members composing the other House—the 
more popular branch of Congress—have all been 
elected since the remarkable (I had almost said the 
fatal) incidents of the 11th of Mey: 1846 ; and 
it has passed a resolution affirming that ** the war 
with Mexico was begun unconstitutionally and 
unnecessarily by the Executive Government of the 
United States.’* I concur in that sentiment. | 
hold that tobe the most recent, authentic expres- 
_ sion of the will and the opinions of the people of the 
United States. There is another proposition, not 
so authentically announced hitherto, but in my 
f true—equally capable of demon- 
stration—and that is, that this war was begun, has 
been continued, and is now prosecuted, for the 
_ great and leading purpose of the acquisition of new 
f which to bring new States, with 
a Mexican population, into this our union of the 
United States. If unavowed at first, this purpose 
did not fetiain-‘udavdwed long. ‘However often it 
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Oe ptt 
y he said that we did not go to war for conquest 
~eredet Jud@us Appela !—yet the moment we get 
~ esession of the territory, it is said that we must 
vetaill it and make it our own. Now, [ think the | 
y ginal object has not been changed. Sir, I think | 
_ gill exists in the eyes of those who originally 
‘ontemplated it—who began the war for it; thatit 
cas attractive to them, and from which they have 
-, more desire to avert their eyes now than they 
sad then, or have had at any time since we have 
sompelled a treaty of cession. We know in our 
spaciences that it is compelled! We use it as an | 
netrument, and an agency in conjuntion with other 
netrumentalities and agencies of a more formida- |! 
Je ordestructive character, to enforce the acquies- 
wnce of Mexico in the acquisition by us of new 
vrritory to form new States—new States to be 
ded to this Union. Every intelligent man knows 
shat there is a strong desire in the heart of the Mex- 
van citizen to retain the territories belonging to | 
hat republic. We know that the Mexican people 
oart with their territory—if part they must—with 
| 

| 

| 


earet, with pangsof sorrow. Thatweknow We 
know the cession is altogether forced; and, there- 
fore, because we know it must be forced—because 
we know that whatever the Government, which is 
our creature, may do or agree to—we know that 
the Mexican people will never accede to the terms | 
ofthis treaty, but through an impulse of absolute | 
necessity, and the impression made upon them by || 
avsolute irresistible force. Therefore, we propose to || 
overwhelm them with another army. We propose 
co raiseimmediately ten regiments of regular troops, 
and twenty regiments of volunteers, and to pour 
dem in and upon the Mexican people. 

Now, sir, I should be happy to concur, notwith- 
eanding all this toesin, and all this cry of all the 
Semproniuses in the land that their voice is still for 
war,—I should be happy to agree, and aes 
[do agree, with the honorable member from South 
Carolina, that, after all, the war with Mexico is 
sistantially over; that there can be no more fight- 
ing. My opinion in the present state of things is, 
that the peaple of this country will not sustain 
this war. They will not go to theexpense. They 
will not find any gratification in putting the bayo- 
netto the throat of the Mexican people, For my 
part, L hope the ten-regiment bill will never become 
alaw. Three weeks ago I should have entertain- 
ed that hope with the utmost confidence. Events 
since have struck me with pain, and shaken my 
conviction. Sull I hope it will not pass. And 
here, | dare say, T shall be called a ** Mexican 
Whig.” A man who can stand up here and say 
that he hopes that what the Administration pro- 
jects for the further prosecution of the war against 
Mexico will not be carried into effect, is * an ene- 
my to the country;’’ or, what gentlemen would || 
consider the same thing, an enemy of the President 
of the United States and his Administration, and 
his party! He is a ** Mexican!’’ Sir, I think 
very badly of the Mexican character, high and || 
low, out and out. But names do not terrify me. 
Besides, if I am a sufferer in this respect—if I be 
made the subject of reproach by these stipendiary || 
presses, these hired abusers of the motives of pub- || 
ucmen, | have the honor on this occasion to be |! 
in very respectable company. In the vituperative, || 
theaccusative, the denunciatory sense of that term, 
Ido not know a greater Mexican in this body || 
than the honorable member from Michigan at the 
head of the Military Committee ! 

Mr. CASS. I should like the honorable gen- 
tleman to explain what sort of Mexican I am. 

Mr. WEBSTER. That is exactly the thing I 
now propose to do. 

Mr. CASS. I shall be glad to hear the expla- | 
nation, 

Mr. WEBSTER. In his remarks on this bill || 
inthe Senate, the other day, the honorable gen- 
tleman told us that his object was to frighten 
Mexico—it would touch his humanity to hurt 

er! 

Mr. CASS. Does the honorable gentleman 
mean to say that I made such a remark? 

Mr. WEBSTER. I mean to say that the gen- 
Ueman said it twice. 
Mr. CASS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I 
said no such thing. Will the gentleman allow me 
to state what I did say? I remarked that we had 

‘wo objects to accomplish in raising these regi- 

ments; one was, the vigorous prosecution of the 

yet; and, secondly, to produce a moral effect upon 
, by convincing her.of our determination, 
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| thought as much. 
| teristic of his speech which makes it so much a 
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peace. 

Mr. WEBSTER. The gentleman said, that his 
principal object was to “ frighten’? Mexico, and 
that that would be more humane than to harm 
Mexico. 

Mr. CASS, (in his seat.) True. 

Mr. WEBSTER. It is true? Very well, I 


Now, the remarkable charac- 


Mexican speech is, that the gentleman spoke it ia 
the hearing of Mexico, as well as in the hearing 


| ofthe Senate. We have been accused, sir, of being 


‘¢ Mexican Whigs,” because what we say here is 
heard by Mexico, and Mexico derives countenance 
and support from what is said here. But the hon- 
orable member comes forth and tells Mexico that 
his object is to frighten her! His words have 


| passed along the wires—they are on the Gulf—they 


are floating away to Vera Cruz; and when they 
get there, they will satisfy the Mexicans that, after 
all—after all, ‘‘ ye good Mexicans, our principal 
object is to frighten you!”’ And to the end that 
they may not be frightened too much, he gives 
them notice that the object is to frighten them. 
Mr. President, when Snug, the juiner, was to rep- 
resent the lion, and roar on the stage, he was quite 
apprehensive that he might too much frighten * the 
dutchess and the ladies;’’ and, therefore, by the 
advice of his comrade, one Nicholas Bottom, he 
wisely concluded that, in the heat and fury of his 
effort, he would show one-half his face and say— 
‘¢ Ladies, fair ladies, 1 would wish you, or I would 


request you, or I wonld entreat you, not to fear, 


not to tremble; my life for yours, if you think I 
come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life! No, 
T am no such thing; I am a man as other menare; 
I’m Snug, the joiner.” 

But, sir, in any view of this case—in any view 
of the proper policy of this Government, accord- 
ing to any man’s apprehension and judgment, 
where is the necessity of this augmentation of 
regiments of the military force of the country? I 
hold in my hand a note—I suppose substantiall 
correct—of the present military forces of the Uni- 


ted States. I will not vouch for its entire accuracy; || 


but I believe it is substantially according to fact. 
There are now twenty-five regiments of regular 
troops of various arms, which, if full, would give 
us a force of 28,960 rank and file, and, including 
officers, thirty thousand and odd men. These, 
with the exception of six or seven hundred men, 
are now all without the limits of the United States, 
in field service in Mexico, or on the route to Mex- 
ico. These regiments are not full. Casualties and 
‘the climate have sadly reduced their numbers. If 
the recruiting service would now yield ten thousand 
men, it would not more than fill up those regiments 
so as to give the field-officers their full command. 
I understand, sir, that the report from General 
Scott—General Scott!—a man that has performed 
the most brilliant campaign in military annals; a 
man that has warred against the enemy, warred 


| against the climate, warred against a thousand 


unpropitious circumstances, and carried the flag of 
his country to the capital of the enemy, honor- 
ably, proudly, humanely, to his own permanent 


| honor and the great credit of his country. General 
Scott! And where is he? At Puebla! At Puebla, 


undergoing an inquiry before his inferiors in office, 
and other persons not in office; while the high 
powers that he exercised, and exercised with so 
much distinction, are turned over to another, I do 
not mean to say an unworthy gentleman, but his 
inferior in military rank and station,—but General 
Scott reports, as I understand, that in February, 
there were twenty thousand regular troops under 
his command and en route. Add the thirty regi- 
ments of volunteers, and if full they would make 
thirty-four thousand men—officers included, over 
thirty-five thousand—and there would be a force of 
reculars and volunteers amounting to not less than 
fifty-five thousand or sixty thousand men, inclu- 
ding the recruits on the way. If my information 
be exact—and the honorable member from Michi- 
gan can correct me if it be not; I presume that it 
is correct—in February General Scott had under 
him in Mexico thirty thousand troops, regulars 
and volunteers. Now, all these troops are regu- 
larly officered. There is no deficiency of officers 
in the line or in the staff. They are all full. 
Whatever deficiency there is, consists of men. 
Now, sir, there is a plausible reason for saying 
that it je difficult to recruit-at. home for the.supply 


| getting ten thousand new men. 
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and thereby hold out an inducement toher tomake | of deficiencies in the volunteer regiments. It will 


be said that volunteers choose to enlist under offi- 
cers of their own selection; that they do not incline 
to enlist here as individual volunteers, when the 
regiment is abroad, under officers of whom they 
know nothing. There may be something in that, 
but, pray, to what does that conclusion lead? Does 
it not lead to this, that all those volunteer corps 
must moulder away, so far as the privates are con- 
cerned, and come to nothing; meantime the places 
of the commissioned officers are continually filled; 
the regiments being full of officers, although the 
privates, by casualty or by disease, are reduced to 
be less in number than the officers themselves? 
But however that may be, in regard to the recruit- 
ing for the regular service, you can fill up the regi- 
ments by pay and bounty, according to existing 
laws, or new laws, if new laws be necessary. 
There is no reason upon earth why we should now 
create five hundred new officers for the purpose of 
There are officers 
to command them. All that is wanted is men, 
and there isa place for the men; and I suppose 


, that no gentleman can stand up here or elsewhere 


and say that the recruiting service can go on faster 
than it will be necessary to go on in order to fill up 
these deficiencies in the regiments abroad. Butnow 
what do we want with a greater force than we al- 
ready have in Mexico? Without asking what need 
| there is for the supply of deficiencies in the existing 
| regiments, what do we want beyond the thirty thou- 
sand regulars and volunteers now in field service? 
What is the purpose? There is no army to fight. 
I suppose the enemy has not five hundred men to- 
gether under arms in any part of Mexico. Except 
_in one instance, perhaps, there is not half that 
number, Mexico is prostrate. There is no Gov- 
ernment to resist us. Why, it is notorious that 
the Government of Mexico is on our side. It is 
our instrument by which we hope to establish 
such a peace, and accomplish such a treaty as we 
wish. As far as I can understand the matter, the 
Government of Mexico owes its life, and breath, 
and being, at this moment, to the support of our 
/ arm; and to the hope—I will not say how inspir- 
ed—that somehow or another, and at no distant 
period, there may be pecuniary means arising from 
our three millions, or our twelve millions, or some 
other of our millions. What do we propose todo, 
then, with those thirty regiments that we design 
to pour into Mexico? Are we going to cut the 
throats of the Mexicans? Are we going to plunge 
the sword deener and deeper into the vital part of 
Mexico? What do we propose to do? Sir, I see 
no object, and yet we are pressed and urged to 
adopt this proposition in its full length—ten regi- 
ments of regulars, and twenty regiments of volun- 
teers! We are told, and the public is told, and the 
public believes, that we are on the verge of a safe 
and honorable peace. Every man looks out in 
the morning for tidings of confirmed peace, or con- 
firmed hopes of peace. He gathers it from the 
| Administration, and every organ of the Adminis- 
tration, from Dan to Beersheba; and yet the war- 
like operations—the incurring of additional ex- 
penses—the imposition of new charges upon the 
treasury, are pressed here as if peace were not in 
all our thoughts, at least not in any of our expect- 
ations! f 
_ Now, sir, I propose to hold some plain talk to- 
day; and I say that, according to my best judg- 
ment and apprehension of matters, the main objeet 
of these bills is patronage—office—the gratification 
of friends. This very measure for ten additional 
"regiments, creates four or five hundred officers, col- 
onels and subalterns, and not them only, for whom 
I have some respect, but then there come pay- 
masters, contractors, persons engaged in the trans- 
port service, commissaries, even dowit to sutlers, 
et id genus omne—people who handle the public 
money without facing the foe; one and all, the true 
descendants, if not the true representatives, of Cor- 
poral Nym, who said— 
“For I shall sutler be 
| Unto the camp, and profits will accrue !” 
Sir, I hope, without disrespect to those applicants 
and aspirants, and those patriots, some of them 
| patriots ready to fight, and those other patriots net 
| willing to fight, but willing to be paid,—I hope, 
| without disrespect to any of them, according to 
| their rank and station, and merits, that they may 
|| be all disappointed. I hope, sir, as the weather 
|| grows genial, and the season advances, they will, 
‘| on the whole, find it.their iMerest to place them- 
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selves, one of these mild mornings, in the cars, and 
take their destination to their respective places of 
honorable, private occupation, and civil employ- 
ment. They have my good wishes, that, bidding 
adieu to the avenue and the Capitol, and the pur- 
lieus of the President’s House, they may reach 
their homes, in good health themselves, and find 
their families all very happy to receive them. 
Bat, sir, paulo majora canamus! ‘This war was 
waged for the purpose of creating new States, near 
the southern portion of the United States, out of 
Mexican territory, and with such population as 
micht be found resident therein. {[ have opposed 
that project. I am against the creation of new 
States. fam against the acquisition of territory 
to form new > And this, sir, is not a matter 
of sentimentality, which I am to parade before 
mass meetings, or before my constituents at home, 
[tis with me no matter of declamation, regret, or 
expressed repugnance. It is matter of firm, un- 
changeable purpose, to yreld to no force of circum- 
stances that have occurred, or that I may consider 
likely to occur; and therefore I say, sir, that if I 
am asked to-day, whether, for the sake of peace, 
I will take a treaty that brings two new States into 
this Unton on tts southern boundary, I say no— 
distinetly no! and | wish every man in the United 
States to underatand that to be my judgment and 
my purpose, 
ary, hec 
locality. 


tates, 


I have said on the southern bound- 
wise there the present proposition takes its 
1 I would say the aame of the western, 
the northern, the eastern, or any other boundary. 
I would resist, to-day and to the end, here and 
everywhere, any proposition to add any foreign 
territory, on the south or west, north or east, to 
the States of this Union, as they are now con- 
stituted and held together under the Constitution. 
1 do not want the colonies of England on the north; 
I as little desire the Mexican population on the 
south. I resist and reject all, and all with equal 
resolution; and therefore I say, that if the question 
is put to me to-day, whether [ will take peace in 
the present state of the country—distressed as it 
is—in the exigency of this war, odious as it is— 
in circumstances so afflictive to the community, 
and so disturbing to the business of those whom 
I represent as those which now surround me—I 
say still, that if the question be put to me, whether 
I will have peace, with new States, I say no—no— 
no! Why? Because, sir, there is no necessity 
of being driven into the dilemma, in my judgment. 
Other gentlemen may think differently. I own no 
man’s conscience but mine own. 1 mean to make 
a clean breast for myself, and I protest that I see 
no reason whatever to believe that we cannot ob- 
tain as safe a peace, as honorable a peace, and as 
prompta peace, without territory, as with it. The 
things are separable. 


There is no necessary con- 
nection between them. 


Mexico does not wish us 
to take her territory that she may receive our 
money. Kar from it. She yields her assent, if 
she yields it at all, reluctantly, and we all know 
it. If she yield, it is the result of force; and 
there is not a man here that does not know 
it. Let me say, sir, that if this Trist paper shall 
finally be rejected in Mexico, it is most likely 
to be because those who, under our protection, 
prepared it, cannot persuade the Mexican Con- 
gress or the Mexican people to agree to this cession 
of territory. The thine most likely to break up 
what is now expected to take place is, the repug- 
nance of the Mexican people to part with Mexican 
territory. ‘They would prefer to keep their terri- 
tory, and that we should keep our money; or we 
resolve that we should keep our money, and allow 
them to keep their territory. We shall see. I 
pretend to no powers of prediction. Ido not know 
what may heppen. ‘Lhe times are full of strange 
events. But I think it probable, that if the treaty 
which has gone to Mexico shall fail to be ratified, 
it will be because of the aversion of the Mexican 
Congress or the Mexican people to cede their ter- 
ritories, or any portion of them, belonging to their 
Republic. aoe 

I have said that I would rather have no peace for 
the present, than to have a peace that brings terri- 
tories for new States, and the reason is, that I be- 
lieve we can geta peace just as soon without terri- 
tory as with it—a peace more safe, more enduring 
—vastly more honorable to us, the creat Republic 
of the Western World. I hear gentlemen say, that 
we must have some territory—that the people de- 
mand it. I deny it; at least I say I see no proof 
of it whatever. I d@ not doubt that there are indi- 
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_ territory. 


i ble! 


viduals here and there, of an enterprising charac- | integrity of the Constitution and the U 


ter, disposed to emigration, who know nothing 
about New Mexico, but that it 1s far off; and noth- 
ing of California, but that it is still further off; who 
are tired of the dull pursuits of agriculture and 
civil life. I dare say that there are hundreds and 
thousands of such persons who might wish for 
territory, in which to seek their fortunes. What- 
ever is new, is attractive to such minds. They 
feel the spirit of a borderer, and that is, I take it, 
to be pretty tolerably content with his condition till 
somebody passes beyond him; and then his dispo- 
sition to take up his ** traps’? and pass beyond him 
who has passed himself, and sit down further off, is 
an irresistible passion. At leastso says that great 
and sagacious observer of human manners, Cha- 
teaubriand, when he travelled in this country in 
1797. But, I say, sir, that I do not find anywhere, 
nor that there exists anywhere, any considerable, 
respectable number of persons who think that we 
want more territory and such territory. There 
were twenty-four of us last year, who voted against 
the progecution of the war for the acquisition of 
territory, on the ground that we did not want it— 
southern men and northern men. _ I believe there 


| 
were southern gentlemen who concurred in that || 
| 
1 


vote, and who found themselves, even against what 
might be supposed to be the local feeling and par- 


tiality, able tosustain themselves upon the ground | 


of the wisdom of the general policy of not seeking 
for territory, and by the acquisition of territory to 
bring into our politics certain embarrassing and 
embroiling questions. Ido not learn that they 
suffered by the advocacy of such sentiments. I 


rather believe that they triumphed in them, and I | 
believe that through the greater portion of the || 


South—if we can trust what has been said here; 
through the Southwest, to a very great extent, the 


same sentiment is general—that there is no preva- | 


lent opinion in favor of new territory and such ter- 
ritory, or of an augmentation of your population 
and by such population. 


ment of all the North. 


territory! Thisis the will of the President! If we 
do not take it, we may fare worse! 


He has put down his foot! 
down, sir, on ** fifty-four forty,’’ but it didn’tstay ! 


1 speak of the President of the United States as I | 
speak of all Presidents, without disrespect; but I | 


know no reason why his opinions, his will, his 
purpose declared to be fixed, should control us, 


any more than our purpose formed upon equally | 


conscientious motives, and I may add, formed 
under as high responsibilities, should control 
him. We think he is firm and will not move. 
I should be sorry, sir, very sorry, indeed, that we 
should entertain more respect for the firmness of 
an individual at the head of the Government than 
we can entertain for our own firmness. 
stand out, itis said, against us. Do we fear to 
stand outagainst him? For one, I do not. 


pears to me to be a slavish doctrine. For one, I 


am willing to meet the issue; and to goto the peo- | 


ple, over all this broad land. If we will take peace 


without new States, and the Administration will | 
have no peace without new States, | am willing to | 
I do that | 
because, in the first place, I think it is right; and, | 
in the next place, I have no distrust of the people. | 
I am not unwilling to put that to their sovereign | 


stand upon that, and trust the people. 


decision and arbitration. 


Sir, [ hold this question to be vital, permanent, || 


elementary, in the future prosperity of this country 


and the maintenance of the Constitution, and I am 
willing to trust that question to the people. I pre- | 
fer that it should be submitted to them; because, | 
if what I regard as a great constitutional principle, | 
or a principle essentially important to the main- | 
tenance of the Constitution, be broken down, let | 


it be the act of themselves. 


it shall never be my 
act. 


I therefore do not distrust the people. Iam 


willing to take their sentiment on this issue, from || 
the Gulf to the British provinces, and from the | 

ena willing to ask them | 
will you continue this war for territory—for ter- | 
ritory to be purchased after all for an enormous | 


ocean to the Missouri. 


price, a thousand times the value of all that is pur- 
chased; or will you take peace, contenting your- 
selves with the honor that the country has reaped 
by the military achievements of its armies? Will 


| you take peace without territory, and preserve the 
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I need not say that that | 
is, if not the undivided, the preponderating senti- | 
3ut we think we must take | 
For the sake of peace, we must take | 


Mr. Polk will | 


take no less! Thatis fixed upon! He is immova- | 
He had put it 


He will | 


It ap- | 


_March 23, 


fee nion? | 
| willing to go on that, for one. = 


1 am willing, sir, to take this issue—peace with. 
out new States, keeping our money to ourselves 

| or war till these new States shall he acquired ? 
| That’s the question. Itisa question for the ; 
| themselves. If they support me and those wh, 
| think with me in the view I take of the mater 
_ very well. If they will have territory—if they yi! 
| add new States to this Union, why let them do gp 
‘| and they will be the artificers of their own fortunes’ 
| for good or for evil. - 

But, sir, we tremble before Executive power 
| The truth cannot be concealed—we tremble before 
| Executive power. Mr. Poll will take nothing len 
| than this; and if we do not take this, * the kino’s 
| anger may kindle,”’and he may impose stil! heayier 
| burdens. Now, who and what is Mr. Polk? | 
|| speak of him in no manner of disrespect. 


| onl 


peanie 


I mear 
to ask who and what is the President of ro 
United States for the current moment? He is jp 
| the last year of the term of his administratiny— 
|| formally, officially it can only be drawn out till the 
| fourth of March. Why, really and substantially, 
we know that two short months will or may produce 
events that render the duration of the official term 
of very little importance. We are on the eve of 
Presidential election. That machinery resorted tp 
| to collect public opinion or party opinion is to be 
| put in operation two months hence. We shiall see 
| its result. It may be that the present incumben 
j of the Presidential office will be again presented to 
|| his party friends and admirers for their suffrages 
'| for the next Presidential term. I do not say how 
probable or improbable that may be—perhaps it is 
not entirely probable. Suppose that not to be the 
result—whatthen? Why, then, Mr. Polk becomes 
as absolutely insignificant as any respectable man 
amongst the public men of the United States—hon- 
orable in his private life—valuable in his private 
character. Respectable, never eminent in public 
life, he will, from the moment that a new star arises, 
have just as little influence as you, sir, or 1; and, 
so far as respects myself, God knows that will be 
very little! Sir, political partisans and aspirants 
and office-seekers are not sun-flowers; they don’t 
——_—_——__—— “turn on their god when he sets, 
The same face which they turned when he rose!” 
Now, sir, if the respectable gentleman who is 
now at the head of the Government should be 
agreed upon, there will be those who will commend 
his consistency, and be bound to maintain it and 
the integrity of the party. His friends will re- 
quire that this should be done. _ If otherwise, who 
is there in the whole length and breadth of the land 
who will care for the consistency of the present 
incumbent of that office? There will then be new 
objects. Manifest destiny will have fixed upon 
some other man, sir; the eulogies are now writ- 
ten; the commendations of the press are already 
elaborated. I[ will not say everything fulsome, but 
I will say everything panegyrical is already writ- 
ten out with blanks for names, to be filled when 
the convention shall adjourn. When manifest des- 
tiny shall be reached, then, sir, all these strains of 
anegyric made beforehand, laid up _in_ pigeon 
Laue studied, framed, emblazoned, and embossed, 
will all come out, and then there will be, there is 
bound to be, somebody in the United States, pos- 
sibly, whose merits have heretofore been strangely 
overlooked —marked by Providence—a kind of 
miracle —it is a wonder that nobody thought o! 
him before; a fit man, and the only fit man, to be 
| at the head of this great Republic. I shrink not, 
| therefore, from anything that I feel to be my duty 
by any apprehension of the pees importance, 
and imposing dignity, and the power of will, which 
is ascribed to the present incumbent of that office. 
I wish we had that power of will. I wish we had 
that firmness—firmness—firmness. Si sit numn 
nullam absit. If we had adherence! I wish we 
could gather something from the spirit of our 
| brave corps that have met the enemy under cir 
‘cumstances most adverse, and have stood the 
shock. I wish we could imitate Zachary Taylor 
in his bivouac upon the field of Buena Vista. He 
said he would remain for the night; he would fee! 
the enemy in the morning and try his position. 
wish before we surrender that we could make up 
'|@ur own minds to feel the enemy and try his po- 
|| sition, and I think we should find him, as = 
|| did, under the early sun on his way to San Luis 
Potosi! That is my judgment. s p 
But, sir, I come to the all-absorbing question, 
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ae particularly, of the creation of new States. 
When I came into the councils of the country, Lou- 
wana had been obtained under the treaty with 
France, and shortly afterwards Florida was ob- 
ail under the treaty with Spain. These two 
countries were known tous. They lay upon our 
fontiers. They commanded the outlets of the 
great river. As I have had occasion to say, and 





$$ $$$ 


hall now only repeat, without argument, in the | 


frst of these instances the President of the United 
Siates (Mr. Jefferson) supposed the acquisition to 
pe unconstitutional, He acted on that supposition. 
Mr. Madison was then Secretary of State. He 
ine Constitution should be submitted, in order to 
bring Louisiana into the Union. He drew up the 
proposition, and it was submitted to Mr. Adams. 
Mr. Madison did not go upon the general idea that 
new States might be admitted. He did not pro- 
ceed upon the motion of a general amendment to 
ihe Constitution in this respect, but the amendment 
of the Constitution which he proposed and sub- 
mitted to Mr. Adams was article 13, amendatory 
of the Constitution: ** The province of Louisiana ts 
hereby declared to be part and parcel of the United 
States.” Public opinion, owing to the great im- 
portance of this acquisition, took a turn favorable 
1 the affirmation of the power, without any new 
constitutional provision, The power was acqui- 
esced in. Louisiana became a part of the Union, 
and following the example of Louisiana, Florida 
was admitted. Now, sir, I consider these trans- 
actions as past, settled, legalized. There they 
sand. They are part of. our political history. 
They are facts against which it would be idle at 
this day to contend. My first agency in these 
matters was upon the proposition for admitting 
Texas into the Union. That I thought it my duty 
to oppose, upon the general ground of opposing all 
annexation of new States, and I may add, and 
ought to add in justice—because there was a prop- 
osition then before the country as to southern States 
having a slave population being represented in the 
Congress of the United States—upon the ground of 
inequality. It happened to me, sir, to be called on 
to address a political meeting in New York in 
1837-"38, after the recognition of Texan independ- 
ence. I may state now, sir, what [ have often 
stated before, that no man from the first has been 
a better wisher, a more sincere well-wisher, to the 
people and Government of Texas than myself. 1 
looked upon the achievement of their independ- 
ence at the battle of San Jacinto as quite extraor- 
dinary, almost a marvellous incident, in the affairs 
ofmankind. I was among the first to be disposed 
to acknowledge her independence; but from the 
first, and from the first down to this moment, I 
have opposed, as far as I was able, the annexation 
of new States to this Union. I stated my reasons 
on the occasion to which I referred. I have them 
inashort abstract before me, but it is hardly worth 
while that I should trouble the Senate with read- 
ing them. 
_Fora few years I held a position in the Execu- 
tive department of the Government. I left the 
Department of State in 1843, in May. Withina 
month after another most worthy and respectable 
pcenen—aae came to a very untimely end— 
iad taken my place, I had occasion to know—not 
officially, but from cireumstances—that the annex- 
auion of Texas to the United States was taken up 
by Mr. Tyler’s administration as an administra- 
tion measure—pushed, pressed, insisted on; and I 
believe that the honorable gentleman to whom I 
ave referred, and for whose meméry I entertain 
much respect, (Mr. Upshur,) had something like 
& passion for the accomplishment of this purpose. 
And | am afraid that the President of the United 
States at that time suffered his ardent feelings not 
alittle to control his more prudent judgment. At 
any rate, I saw in 1843 that annexation had be- 
come a purpose. I was not in Congress, nor in 
public life; but, seeing this state of things, I 
thought it my duty to admonish, as far as I could, 
the country of the existence of this. purpose. 
here are gentlemen—many of them at the North, 
others now in this capital—who know that in the 
Summer of 1843, being fully persuaded that this 
Purpose of annexing Texas had been taken up 
with zeal and determination by the Executive Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 1 thought it my duty, 
and asked their concurrence in an attempt, to let 
‘his purpose be known to the country. I conferred 
with gentlemen of distinction and eminence. I 


oposed that a proposition for an amendment of | 


———— 





| of these States. 


proposed some means of exciting public attention 
to the question of annexation, before it should be- 
come a party question; for I had learned that when 
a matter becomes a party matter, it is in vain to 
argue against it or argue upon it. But the opti- 
mists—the quietists, then, who said, All things are 
well, and let all things alone—discouraged, dis- 
countenanced, repressed, any such effort. They 
said the North would take care of itself; the coun- 
try would take care of itself; that it would not sus- 
tain Tyler’s project of annexation; when the time 
came, the power of the North, which was felt in 
the House of Representatives, would be sufficient 
to resist the measure. And I could now refer to 


|| paragraphs and articles in the most respectable 

journals at the North, in which the attempt was 
| made to produce an impression that there was no 
| danger that we should have an addition of new 


States; that we need not alarm ourselves about it. 
I was not in Congress when the resolution pro- 
viding for the annexation of Texas was passed. 


I only know, that up to a very short period before ' 


the passage of that resolution, the general impres- 


| sion was, in the country where I belonged, that no 


such resolution could pass. But I have found, sir, 
in the course of thirty years’ experience, that what- 
ever measure the Executive Government embraces 


| and pushes, is quite likely to succeed. There is a 
| giving way somewhere. 
| ernment acts with uniformity, steadiness, entire 


If the Executive Gov- 


unity of purpose, sooner or later it is quite apt 
enough—according to my construction of history, 
too apt—to effect its purpose. 

Just before the commencement of the present 


| Administration, the resolutions for the annexation 


of Texas passed Congress. ‘Texas complied with 


| the provisions of these resolutions, and she was 
| here, or the case was here, on the 22d December, 
| 1845, for her final admission into the Union, as one | 
I took occasion then to state that 
| I hoped I had shown all proper regard for Texas; 


that I had been certainly opposed to annexation; 
that if I should. go over the whole matter again, 
I should have nothing new to add; that I had acted, 
all along, under the unanimous declaration of all 
parties, and of the Legislature of Massachusetts; 
that [ thought there must be some limit to the ex- 
tent of our territories, and that I wished that this 
country should exhibit to the world the example of 
a powerful Republic, without the greediness and 
hunger ofempire. And I added, that while I held, 
with as much faithfulness as any citizen of the 
country, to all the original arrangements and com- 
promises of the Constitution under which we live, 
I never could, and I never should, bring myself to 
be in favor of the admission of any States into the 
Union as slaveholding States, and I might have 
added, any States at all. Now, as I have said, in 
all this I acted under the resolutions of the State 
of Massachusetts—certainly concurrent with my 


own judgment, so ofien repeated, and reaffirmed | 


by the unanimous consent of all men of all parties; 
that | could not well go through the series of point- 
ing out, not only the impolicy, but the unconstitu- 
tionality of such annexation. A case presented 
is this: If a State proposes to come into the Union, 
and to come in as a slave State, then there is an 


augmentation of the inequality in the representation | 
of the people, which Sees eXists—an inequality | 


already existing, with which I do not quarrel, and 
which I never will attempt to alter, but shall pre- 
serve as long as I have a vote to give, or any voice 
in this Government, because it is a part of the 


original compact. Let it stand. But then there is | 


another consideration of vastly more general im- 
portance even than that—more general, because it 
affects all the States, free and slaveholding; and it 
is, that if States formed out of territories thus 
thinly populated come into the Union, they neces- 


sarily, inevitably break up the relation existing | 


between the two branches of the Government, and 
destroy its balance. They break up the intended 
relation between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. If you bring in new States, any 
State that comes in must have two Senators. She 
may come in with fifty or sixty thousand people 
or more. You may have, from a particular State, 
more Senators than you have Representatives. 
Can anything occur to disfigure and derange the 
form of government under which we live more 
signally than that? Here would be a Senate bear- 
ing no proportion to the people—out of all relation 
to them, by the addition of new States; from some 
of them only one Representative, perhaps, and two 
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Senators; whereas the larger Sintes may have ten, 
fifteen, or even thirty Representatives, and but two 
Senators. The Senate, added to, augmented by 
these new Senators coming from States where there 
are few people, becomes an odious oligarchy. I 
holds power without any adequate constituency. 
Sir, itis but “ borough-mongering” upon a large 
scale. Now, I do not depend upon theory; I ask 
the Senate and the couniry to look at facts—to see 
where we were, when we made our departure three 
years ago, and where we now are; and I leave it to 
the imagination to conjecture where we shall be. 

We admitted Texas—one State for the present— 
but, sir, if you refer to the resolutions providing 
for the annexation of Texas, you find a provision 
that it shall be in the power of Congress hereafter 
to make four new Siates out of Texan territory. 
Present and prospectively, five new States—ten 
Senators—may come into the Union out of Texas, 
Three years ago we did this; we now propose to 
make two States. Undoubtedly if we take, as the 
President recommends, New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, there must then be four new Senators. We 
shall then have provided in these territories out of 
the United States alone our southern borders, for 
the creation of States enough to send fourteen Sen- 
ators into this Chamber. Now, what will be the 
relation between these Senators and the people they 
represent, or the States from which they come? J 
do not understand that there is any very accurate 
census of Texas. It is generally supposed tu con- 
tain one hundred and fifty thousand persons. I 
doubt whether it is above one hundred thousand. 

Mr. MANGUM. It contains one hundred and 
forty-nine thousand. 

Mr. WEBSTER. My honorable friend on my 
left says, a hundred and forty-nine thousand. I 
put it down, then, one hundred and fifty thousand. 
Well, sir, Texas is not destined, probably, to be 
a country of dense population. We will suppose 
it to have near one Ccameed and fifty thousand 
population by the best accounts—and | have given 
over all that Ican find. New Mexico may have 





' sixty ov seventy thousand inhabitants—such—as 


—they—are! Say seventy thousand. In Califor- 
nia, they are not supposed to be above twenty-five 
thousand men; but undoubtedly, if this territory 
should become ours, persons from Oregon, and from 
our Western States, will find their way toSan Fran- 
cisco, where there is some good land, and we may 


| suppose they will shortly amount to sixty or seven- 


ty thousand. We will put them down at sevent 

heneaal. Then the whole ‘*rritory in this esti- 
mate, which is as large as any man puts it at, will 
contain two hundred and ninety thousand persons, 
and they will send us, whenever we ask for them, 
fourteen Senators; a population less than that of 
the State of Vermont, and not the eighth part of 
that of New York. Fourteen Senators, and no 
more people than Vermont! and no more people 
than New Hampshire! and not so many people 
as the good State of New Jersey! But then, sir, 
Texas claims to the line of the io Grande, aud if 
it be her true line, why then of course she ab- 


' sorbs a considerable part, nay, the greater part of 


the population of what is now called New Mexico. 
I do not argue the question of the true southern or 
western line of Texas; I only say that it is appa- 
rent to everybody who will look at the map, and 
learn anything of the matter, that New Mexico 
cannot be divided by this river, the Rio Grande, 
which is a shallow, fordable, insignificant stream, 
creeping along through a narrow valley, at the 
base of enormous mountains. New Mexico must 
remain together; it must be a State with its seven- 
ty thousand people, and so it will be, and so will 
be California. 

But then, sir, suppose Texas to remain a unit, 
and but one State for the present, still we have 
three States—Texas, New Mexico, and Califor- 
nia. We have six Senators, then, for less than 
three hundred thousand people. We have as 
many Senators for three hundred thousand people 
in that region as we have for New York, Pennsy|- 
vania, and Ohio, with four or five millions of peo- 

le; and thatis what we call an equal representation. 
s not this enormous? Have gentlemen consider- 
ed this. Have they looked at it? Are they wil- 
ling to look itin the face, and then say they embrace 


it? I trust in God the people wiil look at it and 


consider it. And now let me add, that this dis- 


|, proportion can never be diminished; it must remain 


forever. How are you going to diminish it? Why, 


| hereis Texas, with a hundred and forty-nine thou- 
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sand people, with one State. Suppose that pop- 
ulation should flow into Texas, where will it go? 
Not to any dense point, but to be spread over all 
that region, in places remote from the Gulf, in places 
remote from what is now the capital of Texas; and 


therefore, as soon as there are in other portions of | 
Texas people enough within our common construc. | 
tion of the Constitution and our practice in respect to 


the admission of States, my honorable friend from 
Texas will have a new State, and I have no doubt 
he has chalked it out already. Well, then, as to 


New Mexico, there can be no more people there, | 
The man is ignorant, stupid, who has looked at | 


the map of New Mexico, and read the accounts of | 


it, who supposes there can be any more people | 


there than there is now—some sixty or seventy 
thousand. 
living along in the bottom of this valley on the two 


It is an old-settled country; the people | 


sides of a little stream, a garter of land only on | 
one side and the other, filled by coarse landholders | 
and miserable peons, It can sustain, not only under | 


this cultivation, but under any cultivation that our 


American race should ever submit to, no more | 


people than there are there now. There will, 
then, be two Senators for sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants in New Mexico to the end of our lives and to 
the end of the iives of our children. 

Well, now, how is it with California? We pro- 
pose to take California, from the forty-second de- 


gree north latitude down to the thirty-second degree; | 


we propose to take ten degrees of latitude along the 
coast of the Pacific. All along that great distance 
there are settlements, and villages, and forts; back it 
is all wilderness, and barrenness, and Indian coun- 
try. But if about San Francisco, and perhaps 


shall be enough to make up one State, why the 
people five hundred miles off in time to come will 
have another State, and then this disproportion of 
Senators to the people will go on, and must goon, 
and we cannot prevent it. I say, sir, that accord- 
ing to my conscientious convictions, we are now 
fixing upon the Constitution of the United States 
and upon our form of government a monstrosity— 
a disfiguration—an enormity. Sir, | hardly dare 
trust myself. I do not know that I may not be 
under some delusion. Ido not know that my head 
is not turned. It may be that it is the weakness 
of me eyes that forms this monstrous apparition. 
But if | may trust myself—if I may persuade my- 
self that am in my right mind—then it does ap- 
pear to me that we in this Senate have been acting, 
and are acting, and are likely to be acting hereafter, 
a part which will certainly form a remarkable 
epoch in the history of our Government. I hold 


|| gentlemen ? 


it to be enormous—flagrant—and an outrage upon | 
all the principles of a popular representative Gov- || 


ernment, and upon the elementary provisions of 


_ease of Texas. 
down to Monterey, or a little to the north, there |) 
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the administration of the Government take place ; 
and, according to my apprehension, looking to 
general results as fowmg from our established sys- 
tem of commerce and revenue in 1850, two years 
from this time, we may probably be engaged in a 
new revision of our system in the work of establish- 
ing, if we can, a tariff of specific duties; in the work 
of protecting, if we can, the domestic industry of 
this country, and in the work of preventing to some 
extent, if we can, the overwhelming flood of im- 
portations. Suppose this to be the case, and sup- 


pose that our opponents require additional strength, | 


that will be exactly the suitable time for two Sen- 
ators from New Mexico to make their appearance 
here. 

Sut again, we hear other halcyon, soothing, qui- 
eting tones, which quiet none of my alarms, as- 
suage none of my fears, commend me to my nightly 
rest with no more resignation. It is said we may 
trust the popular branch of the Legislature—we 
may look to the House of Representatives, the 
great majority of whom are from the North and 
Middle States; and we may trust them, that these 
new States are not admitted sooner than they 
should be, or admitted for any party purpose. 1 
am compelled, by experience, to distrust all such 
reliance, If we cannot rely on ourselves, when 
we have a clear and unquestioned constitutional 
authority, competent to carry us through, I beg to 
know how we are to rely on others? Have we 
more respect for the patriotism, the firmness of 
others, than ourown? Besides, experience shows 
us, that things of this sort may be sprung upon 
Congress and upon the people. It was so in the 
It was so in the twenty-eighth 


Congress. The members of the twenty-eichth 


| Congress were not chosen with the view to decide 
| the question of annexation or no annexation. They 


| came here upon other grounds, political and party 





| grounds, supported by their friends on one side 
| and the other, for reasons not connected with this 
| question. 
| tion sprung the question upon Congress. 
| tained a snap-judgment, and carried the measure | 


What then? Why, the Administra- 
It ob- 


_ of annexation. That can be proved by many 


| facts. 


I will state one. There were four gentle- 


| men in the House of Representatives from Con- 


| ing to the Democratic party. They had not been | 


necticut, elected before this question arose, belong- 


| here long, before they entered into the spirit of 
| annexation; and, when this became known, re- | 
| monstrances—public, private, and legislative— 
| were uttered in sounds which any one could have 


the Constitution under which we live, and which |! 


we have sworn to support. 
frees the case from thisenormity? Why, itis that 
we stipulate only that these new States shall be 
brought in at a suitable time. Now, what is 
to constitute the suitableness of time? Who is 
to judge of it? I tell you,sir, that the suitable 
time will come whenever the preponderance of 
party power here makes it necessary to bring in 
new States. The time will depend on the state of 
our politics here, and not upon the condition of 
these States elsewhere. Be assured, sir, there will 
be a suitable time whenever strength, or party 
power, or votes are wanting in this Senate. We 
have some little experience of this. Texas came 
in in suitable time—very suitable! Texas was 
finally admitted in December, 1846. My friend 


3ut then, sir, what | 


near me here, [Mr. Rusk,} for whom I have great | 


regard, whose acquaintance I have cultivated with 
much pleasure, took his seat here, with his col- 
league, in March, 1845. In July, 1846, these two 
Texan votes turned the balance in the Senate, and 
overthrew the tariff of 1842, in my judgment the 
best system of revenue that was ever established in 
this country. Gentlemen of different opinions think 
otherwise. They think it was fortunate. They 
think the Texan votes came in in suitable time; 
and they will take care that New Mexican votes 
shall come in in suitable time also. 1 understand 
it perfectly well. It is a difference of opinion be- 
tween myself and them. To their policy, to their 
olyject, to their purposes, the time was suitable, and 
the aid was efficient and decisive. Sir, in 1850, 


perhaps similar questions may be agitated here— | 


they are not likely to be before—but agitated they 
will be then, unless some change in the course of 


| is proper for us also to take Sonora and 
ms and other provinces or States of northern | 
Who thinks that the hunger for domin- || 

ion will stop here of itseif? Somebody has said | 
that this acquisition is so mean, and lean, and un- | 
d bel 1 ees | 
judgment, sir, you may believe that, if you can | 
belie en the , Tf | ‘| try lying in the valley of the Nueces. | 
‘| country comes to be known, it will be found to be 
as valuable as any portion of Texas. From its 


| Mexico? 


| 
| 


heard, who could hear thunder. Did it move these 
Notat all. Every one of them voted 
for annexation. 
months afterwards, and they were all turned out; 


March 23. 
ee 
and the Rio Grande. What this country is, 
pears froma publication of an honorable gentlems, 
in the other House, in which he quotes an acen : 
given by Major Gaines. He says that the aoa 
try is worth nothing; that he would not hazard ca 
life of a single individual for every foot of land 
from San Patricio to the valley of the Rio Geeks 
This gentleman has been there lately, and jg “a 
acquainted with the condition of the country, So 
far, then, as that part of our acquisition js Pa 
cerned, I take it for granted itis not worth ado}la, 
Now, of New Mexico. Of that, forty-nine-f¢. 
tieths, at least, is a mere barren waste of dese, 
plain or mountain. There is no wood, no timber, 
little fagots to light a fire, carried thirty or forty 
miles on mules. There is no natural fall of »; 
as in temperate climates. ‘The place and scene 
Asiatic—enormously high mountains, running yp 
some to the height of ten thousand feet, with very 
narrow valleys at their bases, through which 
streams sometimes trickle along; a garter wins 
along, through the thread of which runs the Rio 
Grande, from afar in the no Mountains down 
to the latitude of about thirty-three degrees, some 
three or four hundred miles. There these sixty 
thousand persons are. In the mountains, on the 
right and left, are streams whose natural tendencies 
would be as lateral streams to flow into the Rio 
Grande, and in certain seasons of the year, when 
the rains have been abundant in the mountains, 
some of them do actually reach the Rio Grande: 
but the greater part of them always, and all of 
them for a greater part of the year, never reach 
an outlet to the sea. They are absorbed in the 


Alng 
are 


sandy and desert plains of the country. There is 
no culture anywhere, save that which can be ob- 

tained by artificial watering or irrigation. You 
/ can have this along the narrow valley of the Rio 
| Grande, in the gorges of the mountains, where the 


| 
} 


| the Government. 


streams are; but you cannot have it down along 


the course of those streams that lose themselves in 
the sands. 

Now, sir, there is no public domain in New 
Mexico. There is not a foot of land to be sold by 
There is not an acre that will 


| become ours when the country becomes ours—not 


an acre. 
| of people, such as they are. 
' thing in it to invite the settlement of our planters 
| or farmers. 


But, more than this, the country is full 
There is not the least 


There will go, I dare say, specula- 
tors, traders—some of them adventurers, tired of 


| the good country in the valley of the Mississippi, 
| who desire to wander; but I undertake to say there 
| will not be two hundred farmers or planters from 
|| the United States in New Mexico in the next fifty 


The election came round a few |! 


but what did those care for that, who had the ben- | 


efit of their votes? 
proper to call them instrumentalities, maintain re- 
spect no longer than they continue to be useful. 


Such agencies, or, if it be | . . 
and live upon little. 


years. They cannot live there. Do you suppose 
they are going to cultivate lands which cannot be 
made productive in the slightest degree without 
irrigation? The people that are there produce little 
I believe the characteristic of 


‘our farmers throughout this country is to produce 


Sir, we take New Mexico and California. Who | 


is weak enough to think that there is an end? 
Why, do we not hear it avowed every day, that it 


satisfactory, that we shall seek no further. 


believe that a rapacious animal that has made one 
unproductive foray won’t try for a better! But 
further; there are some things that we can argue 


against with temper, and submit to, if overruled, || so y 
'| will be found the same thing. 
| interrupt the honorable Senator, but we do not 


without mortification. There are other things that 


| seem to affect one’s consciousness of being a rea- 
| sonable man, and evince a disposition to impose | 


upon his common sense. And of this class of top- 
ics or pretensions, I have never heard of anything, 


| and cannot conceive of anything more ridiculous || 


| in itself, more absurd, and more affrontive to all 
| sober judgment, than the cry that we are getting 


| Mexico and California! 


indemnity. Indemnity by the acquisition of New 
I hold them not to be 
worth a dollar, and we pay for them a vast sum of 
money. We have,expended, as everybody knows, 


now, what is there to constitute indemnity? What 
do gentlemen mean by it? Let us see how this 
matter stands. We get a country. We geta 
country, in the first instance, either by cession or 
acknowledgment of boundary—I care not which 
way you state it—the country between the Nueces 


amauli- | y 
‘| not by peons—not by coarse, ignorant, vulgar land- 


| New Mexico is not like Texas. 
| still hope, that Texas is to be filled up by a popu- 





a good deal and consume a good deal. Again, 
e' I had hoped, and 


lation like ourselves—not by the Spanish race— 


lords, with tribes of slaves around them, predial 
and otherwise. 

Mr. RUSK. Will the honorable Senator allow 
me one word? I did not like to interrupt the Sen- 


ator when he was reading an account of the coun- 
When that 


source to its mouth, the valley of the Rio Grande 
I did not choose to 


claim it as indemnity, believing it to be our just 
and equitable right. So far as Mexican popula- 


‘| tion is concerned, there isa good deal of it now in 


Texas, highly respectable, and amongst them those 


hese are 


'who have distinguished themselves as trap 
'men of intelligence and of worth. 
‘coming over and settling in Texas, encouraged by 


“<P 


ct of peace. : 
EBSTER. I take what I say in regard 


‘to the valley of the Rio Grande from the statement 


} 
i} 


| 


j 


large treasures in the prosecution of the war; and ‘| of Major Gaines. I am glad to hear that there 1s 


a part of it fit for the foot of civilized man. 


Iam 


glad to hear, also, that there are some of the in- 
habitants of New Mexico, who are not so besott 
with their miserable condition as not to make some 
effort to get out of the country, and to come into 
a better. 
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—— : : : their recent massacre of Governor Bent, and other Ameri | PRIVAT ; 
—— sir, I would, if I had time, call the ee - cut ue be given—one of a hundred instances. On motion of Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecti- 
wad the Senate to a very ee smith — Con. “One out of a hundred instances;’’ and these | cut, the-Elouse, reesived: iteci{ finto Gousmisten of 
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letter from the Clerk of the House, stating that || 


i 


numerous volumes of Senate decuments of the 
twenty-eighth Congress, and the Senate documents 
and Journal of the twenty-ninth Congress, ‘* have 
never been delivered for the use of the Library,” 
and, as the calls for them are ** numerous and fre- 
quent,’’ they are much needed. 

A motion was made, that when the House ad- 
journs, it would adjourn to Monday next. Lost. 

And then the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Faray, March 24, 1848. 

Mr. RUSK presented a memorial from a num- | 
ber of Cherokee Indians, praying for the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Commissioners to investigate 
the claims of the Cherokees; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. RUSK also presented a joint resolution of 
the Legislature of Texas on the subject of a post 
route. 

Mr. DIX. presented a petition from John How- 
ard & Son, praying permission for their line of 
steamers between New York and New Orleans to 
touch at Havana, without subjecting their cargoes 
to be charged with import duties; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported a bill to continue, alter, 
and amend the charter of the city of Washington; 
which was read a first time. 

On motion, ordered, that when the Senate ad- 
journs, it adjourn to meet on Monday. 

A message was received from the House re- 
turning the bill to permit books, maps, &c., im- 
sorted for the use of the Library of Congress, to 
ce received free of duty, with an amendment. 


The Senate considered and concurred in the | 


amendment. 

A message was also received, informing the Sen- 
ate that the House of Representatives had agreed 
to certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
further to supply the deficiency in the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1848, and 
had disagreed to others. 

The amendments of the House were then con- 
sidered and concurred in, after a few words from 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts,and Mr. ATHER- 
TON. 

On motion of Mr. JOHFLNSON, of Louisiana, 
the Senate postponed the previous orders, and 

roceeded to consider a bill granting a pension to 
Patrick Walker, who had lost one arm and the 
hand of the other arm in the Mexican war. 

The bill was supported by a few remarks from 
Mr. JOHNSON of Louisiana, Mr. HANNEGAN, 
Mr. PHELPS, and Mr. MOOR, and was opposed 
by Mr. TURNEY, and Mr. DAVIS of 4 issis- 
sippi. 

No amendment being offered, the bill was report- 
ed to the Senate. It was then ordered to be en- 
grossed, and was subsequently read a third time, 
and passed by the following vote, the yeas and 
nays being demanded by Mr. ‘Turney: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Badger, Bagby, Bald- 
win, Benton, Biadbury, Calhoun, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, 
Felch, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Mason, Moor, 
Phelps, Rusk, Spruance, Underwood, and Upham—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ashley, Atherton, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dix, Hale, Hunter, Lewis, Niles, and ‘Turney—9. 

THE LOAN BILL. 

On motion of Mr. ATHERTON, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill authorizing a loan of 
sixteen millions of dollars. 

Mr. A. moved to amend the amendment reported 
by the Committee of Finance, (relating to the man- 
ner in which the proposals shall be opened,) by 
adding the words, ** and no proposals shall be with- 
drawn afier they have been received atthe Treasury 
Department.”’ 

Mr. A. explained this amendment. The Secre- 
tary had originally intended to invite bidders to be 
present when the bids were opened. On inquiry, 
it was found that the practice had been to admit 
the officers of the department. The reason was, 
that it had been discovered, that when bidders were 
present, they had, on finding other bids higher than 
their own, retired with the other bidders into an- 
other room, and entered into a bargain with them 
to share the loan on such terms as were agreed on. 

Theamendment tothe amendment wasagreed to. |, 


, Executive business. 


The yeas and nays were ordered on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. NILES moved an amendment, providing 
that the loan should be divided, and made payable 
at stated periods. i 


1] 
| 
| 


He referred to the manner in | 


which the Government had hitherto managed their | 
loans, by which losses had been sustained by the | 


public, and individuals benefited. 


He wished the | 


loan to be a bona fide one, subscribed by capital- | 


ists. 


Mr. DICKINSON said the way to obtain a bona 


fide loan, was to invite a competition from foreign | 


capitalists, 


He thought that our credit stood well | 


in Europe, and that, by recent circumstances in | 


France, it would be still further enhanced. 


Mr. ATHERTON moved that the bill be passed | 
over informally, for the purpose of giving him an | 
opportunity to move a reconsideration of the vote | 


by which the Senate had receded from its amend- | 


ment to the bill further to supply the deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1848, relative to the keepers of the public ar- | 


chives in Florida. 
The motion was agreed to, and Mr. ATHERTON 
having moved to reconsider the vote, 


Mr. WESTCOTT made an explanation as to | 


the effect of the amendment. 


Mr. YULEE elec olded a few remarks in fever | 


of retaining the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. ATHERTON spoke briefly in favor of re- 
ceding from the amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS asked if the keepers had any other 
duties than the preservation of the public papers. 


Mr. WESTCOTT said there were other duties | 


attached to the office. It was not merely the land 


titles of the United States which were kept there. | 
The titles to all the private property there were kept | 


in these depositories. They had been kept there 
for a hundred years, and the people of Pensacola 
would not permit the papers to be removed. 

Mr. HALE said this was all supererogatory 
work, as the people of Pensacola had settled the 
business beforehand. He thought it unnecessary 


| to keep up the two officers. 


Mr. YULEE complained, that the duties of these 
officers were not understood. It was very import- 
ant that the officers should be retained, because it 
was necessary that the Government should have 
the custody of the elements of title. He said the 
microscopic economists of the House had ignorant- 
ly stricken out this amendment. He protested 
against the haste with which the Finance Commit- 
tee urged the passage of the bill, at the risk of this 
important question, which was of much more im- 
portance than the protesting of a Government note 
or two. It was the duty of the committee to have 
passed the bill earlier, instead of hurrying it now. 

Mr. PHELPS thought this was a very small 
affair to arrest the progress of an appropriation bill. 
If inconvenience to the public should arise, it could 
easily be rectified by the introduction of a bill. He 
thought it not worth while to delay the bill, by re- 
ceding from the amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON gave the reasons which would 
induce him to vote for a reconsideration. 

Mr. ATHERTON defended himself from the 
charge of delaying the action of the Senate on this 
bill. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said, there were no two 
more perfect sinecures than these offices, and he 
hoped they would be stricken out. 

The question on reconsideration was then de- 


| cided in the negative. 


On motion of Mr. HANNEGAN, 
The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
After some time, the doors 
were reopened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, March 25, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


On motion of Mr. ROCKWELL, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the private calendar, (Mr. Gayue, of Alabama, 
in the chair.) 

The first bill taken up was the bill for the relief 
of Captain Henry M. Shreve, which was debated 
by Messrs. VENABLE, BROWN of Mississippi, 
DANIEL, POLLOCK, FARRELLY, HOUS- 
TON of Delaware, and MARVIN. 

Mr. HALL, of Missouri, moved to amend the 





bill by striking out the sum of $85 ene 
ing $10,000. Lost. #000 and insert. 

Mr. TURNER moved to strike out 85.000 »» 
insert $25,000. Lost. 25,000 ang 

Mr. DANIEL moved that the bill be Ja 
to be reported to the House, with the reco 
ation that it do not pass. Agreed to. 

The next bill taken up was for the relief of De. 
vid Myerle. It was debated by Messrs. HALL of 
Missouri, HOLMES of South Carolina, W HITE 
CATHCART, and DANIEL. o 

Mr. DANIEL moved that the bill be laid aside 
with the recommendation that it do not pass, Djs. 
agreed to—ayes 54, noes 84. 

The committee then rose and reported their pro. 
ceedings to the House. 

The bill for the relief of Henry M. Shreve was 
laid on the table. 

The bill for the relief of David Myerle was they 
taken up. 

Mr. DANIEL moved to amend the bill by stii- 
king out $25,000 and inserting $10,000. Lost. 

Mr. DANIEL moved to lay the bill on the table. 

It was decided in the negative—yeas 53, nays93. 

The bill was then, under the operation of the 
previous question, read a third time, passed, and 
sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

CASE OF CONTESTED ELECTION. 

Mr. MULLIN, from the Committee of Elec. 
tions, made a report in the case of Messrs. Jacx. 
son and Mowrog, contestants for the seat in the 
House of Representatives of the United States as 
Representative of the sixth Congressional district 
of New York. The two resolutions appended to 
the report declare— 

Ist. That Davin 38. Jackson is not entitled to the seat in 
the House of Representatives as the Representative of the 
sixth Congressional district of New York. 

2d. That James Monroe is entitled to the seat in the 


House as the Representative of the said sixth Congressioual 
district of New York. 


Mr. JENKINS, on behalf of the minority of 
the Committee of Elections, made a report, accom- 
panied by two resolutions declaring— 

Ist. That Davin 8. Jackson is entitled to the scat as the 
Representative from the sixth Congressional district of New 
York ; and 

2d. That James Monroe is not entitled to the seat as the 


Representative from the sixth Congressional district of New 
York. 


The report and the minority report were ordered 
to be printed. 
And then the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 
The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented under the rule, and referred: 


By Mr. MORSE: The petition of G. B. Burr and others, 
praying for the establishment of a post route in Louisiana. 

By Mr. PALFREY: The petition of Josiah Quiney, jr., 
and 2,058 others, citizens of Massachusetts, praying for cheap 
and uniform rates of postage. 

By Mr. STROHM: Three petitions, signed by citizens of 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, praying for a new post route 
from the Gap post office to the village of Ephrata, in said 
county. 

By Mir. GRINNELL: The petition of Wm. C. Starbuck, 
and other citizens of Nantucket, asking an appropriation for 
the construction of a breakwater at Great Point, on the island 
of Nastucket, to form a harbor of refuge for the numerous 
vessels passing through the Vineyard sound. By a record 
kept by the keeper of the light-boat, for the year 1847, there 
passed in his sight 249 ships, 1,669 brigs, 9,174 schooners, 
2,444 sloops—aggregate 13,536, estimated to be two-thirds of 
the whole number. 

By Mr. TWEEDY: The petition and accompanying pa- 
pers of Evander M. Soper, and others, of Wisconsin, heirs- 
at-law of Enos Soper, deceased, asking compensation in 
land for services and expenditures of said Enos Soper, in 
raising a volunteer company, as first lieutenant during te 
last war with Great Britain. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: The petition of 8 citizens of Mont- 
gomery and Miarni counties, praying for the establishment 
of a mail route from Union, through Fredericktown, to Hy- 
attsville. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of citizens of Du 
Page county, for reform in newspaper postage. 

By Mr. HALL, of New York: Joint resolutions of the 
Senate and Assembly of the State of New York, against the 
extension or renewal of the patent granted to Jethro Wood. 

By Mr. NELSON: The petition of J. V. Shaw, A. J. Ly- 
dacker, and 75 other citizens of Rockland county, New York, 
praying that the General Goverument shall no longer traffic, 
nor permit traffic, in the public lands yet in its possession; 
that they shall be laid out in farms and lots for the free use 
of such citizens (not possessed of other lands) as will occupy 
them, allowing to the settler the right to dispose of his pos- 
sessions to any one not possessed of other land; and that the 
jurisdiction of the public lands be transferred to States or 
‘Territories only on condition that such a disposition shall be 
made of them. Also, the petition of Abraham Pitt and other 
citizens of said county, on the same subject. Also, a joint 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of New York, in- 
structing the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
that State to oppose the passage of any law continuing oF 
renewing the Jethro Wood patent for the cast-iron plough. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 27, 1848. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
wing resolutions of the Legislature of the State 
a Massachusetts: 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Massachusetts tender to 
ne Houre of Representatives of the United States the thanke 
ne government and people of the Commonweaith for the 
Saval honor thas done to the memory of their illustrious 


| 
fellow-citiZen. | 


Reolved, That the thanks of the government and people 

of Massachusetts be presented to the members of the com- 
mittee of the United States House of Representatives for the 
kind, courteous, and resp-etful manner in which they dis- 
~varged the melancholy duty of their office. 
“Resolved, ‘That, in order that this public mark of respect 
to out Commonwealth and her illustrious son may always 
be held in remembrance, this report be placed on the jour- 
pals of the two branches of the Legislature. 

Resolved, ‘That, as a memorial ot our grateful sense of the | 
ponor paid to Massachusetts by the United States House oy ) 
kepresentatives, his excellency the Governor be requested 
to transinit a copy of this report to the Speaker of that hon- 
orable body, and also a copy to each of the members of its 
committee. 


The resolutions were read; and, 
On motion of Mr. STEPHENS, were laid on 
the table and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. HARALSON moved that the joint resolu- 
tion to “refund money for expenses incurred, sub- 
sistence and transportation furnished, and money 
aivanced by individual citizens of the United 
States for the use of the volunteers before or after 
being mustered into the service of the United 
Suwies,” reported by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, be made the special order of the day for 
Wednesday next. Agreed to. 


THE TEN-REGIMENT BILL. 

Mr. BOYD moved that the bill of the Senate to 
raise, for a limited time, an additional military 
force, be taken from the table and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. STEPHENS called for the yeas and nays 
on the motion, which, being ordered, resulted as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atkinson, Beale, Bedinger, Bingham, 
Birdsall, Bocock, Bowdon, Boyd, Brodhead, William G. 
Bown, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Cathcart, Chase, Clapp, 
Franklin Clark, Beverly L. Clark, Howell Cobb, Williamson 
R. W. Cobb, Cummins, Daniel, Dickinson, Dunn, Faran, 
Ficklin, French, Fries, Fulton, Haralson, Harimanson, Har- 
rs, Henley, Hill, George 8S. Houston, Inge, Charles J. Inger- 
soll, Jackson, Jenkins, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, 
Kennon, Lahin, La Sére, Sidney Lawrence, Leffler, Levin, 
Ligon, Lord, Lumpkin, Maclay, McCielland, McClernand, 
McDowell, McKay, Mann, Meade, Miller, Morris, Murphy, 
Peck, Petrie, Peyton, Phelps, Pillsbury, Pollock, Richey, 
Robinson, Sawyer, Simpson, Sims, Stanton, Starkweather, 
Charles E. Stuart, Strong, Thoinss, James Thompson, Jacob 
Tiompsou, William Thompson, Thurston, Turner, Venable, 
Wentworth, Wick, Wiley, Williams, Wilmot, and Wood- 
ward—87, 

NAYS—Messrs. Green Adams, Barringer, Blanchard, 
Botts, Boydon, Brady, Buckner, Buuler, Cabell, Canby, 
Chapman, Clingman, Cocke, Collamer, Conger, Cranston, 
Crowell, Crozier, Dickey, Dixon, Donnell, Eckert, Embree, 
Firrelly, Fisher, Flournoy, Gaines, Gayle, Gentry, Gidding:, 
Goggin, Gott, Gregory, Grinnell, Nathan K. Hall, James G. 
Hampton, Moses Hampton, Haskell, Henry, Hilliard, John 
W. Houston, Hubbard. Hudson, Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Irvin, John W. Jones, Kellogg, Thomas Butler King, Wil- 
lam T. Lawrence, Lincoln, Mcllivaine, Marsh, Marvin, 
Morehead, Mullin, Nel-on, Nes, Outlaw, Palfrey, Pendicton, 
Preston, Putnam, Reynolds, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rock- 
well, Root, Rumsey, St. John, Shepperd, Silvester, Sling- 
erland, Caleb B. Smith, Truman Smith, Stephens, Andrew 
Stewart, Strohm, Talimadge, Taylor, Thibodeaux, John B. 
Thomvson, Tompkins, ‘Tuck, Van Dyke, Vinton, Warren, 
and White—87, 


Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. VINTON said there were several special 
orders for this week, and, as it was important to 
make some progress with the appropriation bills, 
he suggested that some arrangement should be 
made for the promotion of that object. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, rose to inquire if there 
was not a motion pending from last Monday for 
the suspension of the rules to enable the gentleman 
from North Carolina {Mr. McKay] to introduce 
& resolution. When the gentleman from North 
Carolina made this motion on Monday last, an 
adjournment was moved immediately thereafter, 
and, in answer to a question which he (Mr. C.) put 
to the Chair, he was informed by the Speaker that 
that motion would be the first business when such 
—— were next in order, (on Mondays of each 
week.) 

The SPEAKER answered in the affirmative, 
and announced the question to be on the motion of 
the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. McKay,] 
‘o suspend the rules to enable him to introduce a 
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resolution to change the hour of meeting to eleven 
| o’clock. F 


Mr. McKAY called for the yeas and nays on 
his motion, and they were ordered; and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: Yeas 100, nays 76. 

Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the rules 
were not suspended. 

On motion of Mr. GRINNELL, 

Resolred, That the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union be discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill to provide for the ventilation of passenger vessels, and 
other purposes, and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. VINTON, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Rockwe tt, of Massachusetts, in 
the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of 
the Indian appropriation bill. 

The question being on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of Mr. McKay, viz: 


“Sec. 2. .4nd be it further enacted, That no part of the 
money appropriated by this act for the purposes of educa- | 
tion shall be expended for anv such objects elsewhere than 
in the Indian country: Provided, That this shall not apply 
to any of the aforesaid appropriations the expenditure of 
which are, by treaty stipulations, under the direction of the 
President of the United States, or of the respective Indian | 
tribes.”’ | 


Mr. POLLOCK thought the amendment ought | 
not to prevail. As he had said before, treaty stip- 
ulations were to be carried out by the President of | 
the United States, and over them this House had | 
no control. Such was the condition of some por- | 
tion of these funds, and hence the additional section | 
of the gentleman from North Carolina[Mr. McKay] 
was nugatory. The passage of the section would 
be a work of supererogation. But there was a | 
third class which was to be expended under the 
control of Congress, and the gentleman from North 
Carolina proposed to expend that amount within | 
the Indian territory. He admitted that that which 
was wrong should be redressed, and that, if there 
were mischiefs, they should be remedied. But if | 
the Cherokee academy was to be deprived of the | 
sums it had heretofore received, let the facts on | 
which the refusal was based be shown to Congress. | 
If Colonel Johnson was guilty of any impropriety, 
let it be made manifest and put on record. He did 
not suppose that the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina intended tostrike atthe President of the United | 
States by his amendment. When the money was | 
appropriated by Congress, it was placed beyond | 
their control; but if it were admitted that they had | 
the power to exercise a controlling influence over 
it, he could see no good reason why these expend- 


could not be pretended that the Indian youth could 
obtain so good an education in the Indian territory 
as in the States. 


ment. 


sidering this amendment, he could not come to the 
conclusion that there was the least necessity for 
its adoption. The subject had been before the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and was there 
fully considered. The gentleman from North Car- 


Ne 


mittee, and had had full opportunity of proposing 
such an amendment there, but had not done it. 


A 


formation in regard to this Indian school, which 
seemed now to be struck at, and which was situ- 
ated, as the gentleman wel! knew, in Mr. M.’s own 
district. 

It seemed strange, that when this school was now 
just about to expire such a blow should be aimed 
at it, and through it at the venerable gentleman at 
its head. The gentleman, it was true, disclaimed 


Johnson, or making the most distant insiavation 
of impropriety in the management of the institu- 
tion by him or of its fund. But Mr. M. would 


to aim ‘a blow like this just at the moment the 


within the Indian territory? Was not this an im- 


agement? 
amendment? The gentleman, it seemed, had heard 
that money had been appropriated from this fund 
to continue this school. He had taken up rumors, 
|| mere street rumors, of some such intention. What 





itures should be limited to the Indian territory. It | 


He was, therefore, in every view | 
of the case, opposed to the adoption of the amend- | 


Mr. MOREHEAD said, that after carefully con- | 


olina (Mr. McKay] was a member of that com- | 


The committee had had the Commissioner of In- | 
dian Affairs before them, who gave them full in- 


all intention of casting any imputation on Colonel | 


ask how it could be understood in any other light, | 


school was about to cease, saying that hereafter no | 
money should be spent for Indian education save || 


plied censure on all that had been done in its man- 
W here was the necessity for any such | 
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authority was there for any such rumor?) Mr. M. 
was utterly ignorant of any. On the centrary, 
there was a bill reported giving Colonel Johnson 
compensation for the expense of putting up build- 
ings, under the expectation, on his part, that the 
schocl was to continue. It was well known that 
all the Indian youths who had been educated there 
were to be withdrawn save some nine or ten. Was 
it likely Colonel Johnson could desire to keep up 
the school for the sake of such a number? The 
removal was provided by treaty. Would this 
amendment make that treaty stipulation any strong- 
er? Why, when this school had continued so long, 
when its advantages had been experienced by the 
Indian tribes for so many years, was this hour se- 
lected, just when it was coming to its close, to cast 
such a reflection on its whole past administration? 

It was now twenty-five years since Col. Johnson 
had been asked to take haa of the school, end 
it had been continued ever since by the authority 
of Congress, not by him. Many had been edu- 
cated there, and well educated; and though it was 
probable they might have been taught more cheaply 
within the Indian territory, he considered the mo- 
ney as having been well expended. Education did 
not consist merely in learning to read and write. 
By theassociations of a civilized country ideas were 
insensibly but constantly imbibed which could never 
have been acquired in the wilderness or among 
surrounding Indians only; and the thoughts and 
principles thus imbued were afterwards carried 
among the tribes, and disseminated widely for their 
benefit. Mr. M., however, was willing to abide 
by the treaty, and to let the Indian youth hereaf- 
ter be educated in their own country. But why 
adopt an amendment like this, which, at the ut- 
most, could operate only on some nine or ten Indian 
children? 

Mr. SAWYER would tell the gentleman from 
Kentucky some of the reasons which induced him 
to oppose this school. He went upon the principle 
that it was always better that Indian youth should 
be educated in their own country than to bring 
them into the society of the whites. Everybody 
knew the sort of means which were used to induce 
these Indians to come to our schools, The catch- 
ing of these young Indians and bringing them in 

| cost more than it would take to educate them at 
their own homes. It was the influence this plan 
exerted on the Indians that Mr. S. deprecated. It 
was not to what Colonel Johnson had control of 
that Mr. S. objected; it was to the manner of 
catching these young creatures and bringing them 
to the school. If gentlemen would look at the two 
hundred and thirty-one items of expenditure under 
this head, they would see that the catching and 
transporting of these youth cost more than their 
education itself would do if conducted within the 
Indian territory, or in some of our other colleges. 
He did not himself believe that Colonel Johnson 
had touched the first red cent out of the fund. 
The money was not taken or used improperly by 
him, but by other men, who occupied themselves 
in catching young Indians for the school, that they 
might make a gain of it; and so long as this school 
was suffered to continue, this would be done. It 
cost fifty-five dollars a head to bring these children 
\, to school. No doubt Colonel Johnson had some 
|, design in wishing the school to continue—the de- 
| sign might be very laudable—he did not say any- 
thing to the contrary; but he was opposed to 
| keeping it up, and hoped the amendment would be 
|, adopted, 

Mr. BARRINGER said that he had at first been 
opposed to this amendment, because it prevented 
the President from selecting the Indian youths 
who were to be educated; but the proviso which 
| had been added obviated that objection, and, thus 
| modified, he now thought that the amendment 
ought to be adopted. He could not, for one, con- 
| ceive how it could be understood as implying the 

slightest possible imputation on Caipiel Seneen. 
| Gentlemen seemed to consider it as virtually re- 
flecting on his management of the school, or the 
|| fund appropriated for it. The amendment was 
merely the recognition of the general principle that 
it was better that money set apart for Indian edu- 
| cation should be expended within the Indian ter- 
ritory. It declared that its operation was not 
, intended to touch “ any of the aforesaid appropri- 
| ‘ations, the expenditure of which are, by treaty 
| © stipulations, under the direction of the President 
| ‘of the United States or of the respective Indian 
" ¢ tribes.” 
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As to this Choctaw school, thirty-four out of the 
fifiy-six scholars it contained were Pottawatomie 
boys, admitted in conformity with the provisions 
of the treaty. The treaty declared, that when the 
chiefs and the members of the tribe were met in 
council, and publicly expressed a wish to with- 
draw their children from the school, they should 
have the privilege of doing so. How did this re- 
flect on Colonel Johnson? For himself, Mr. B. 
could see nothing in it to affect his honor or reflect 
upon his character in the slightest degree in the 
management of the school. The report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs stated that this 
»rovision of this treaty was likely to be carried 
into effect, and the school in consequence to be 
dissolved. The amendment went to sanction the 
doctrine of the report. [Here Mr. B. quoted the 
report.] This document recommended that the 
fund heretofore provided for this Choctaw school 
should hereafter be applied to manual labor schools 
within the Indian country. He hoped the amend- 
ment would be adopted, not for the mere sake of 
making a change, but because it conformed to the 
suggestion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and because it established a principle right in itself, 

Mr. FRENCEL here offered the following pro- 
viso, to be added to the amendment of Mr. Mc- 
Kay: 

“ ind provided, cleo, That nothing in this act shall inany- 
wise impair or affect any existing arrangement or contract 


made or entered into by the United States with any of the 
superintendents of any of the Indian schools.” 


Mr. F. said there was nothing in this to affect 
the arrangements made by the United States re- 
specting any superintendents of Indian schools. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Delaware, contessed that 
he knew but little of the details of this subject; 
but, as he heard gentlemen talking about certain 
efforts to “ cateh’’ Indian boys and bring them into 
the white settlements to attend this school, he 
thought there ought at least to be further informa- 
tion had before the House acted finally in the case. 
If it was true, that before you could get Indian 
youth into this school, you must first catch them 
like so many wild colts on a prairie, why, he 
thought that there might perhaps be some advan- 
tage in adopting the amendment. As this might 
be a very useful exercise, he presumed they must 
be caught in this manner every morning. This 
would be improving. 

But to speak seriously. He had no doubt that 
this Choctaw school had failed, to some extent, in 
eilecting the good that had been designed by it, 
and expected from it, as it was found that the 
young savages educated there carried back to their 
native tribes only the vices of the whites, without 
the trivial advantages which they might have at- 
tained there. But under the existing circumstances, 


as the department contemplated putting an end to | 


the school, he thought there could be no very press 
ing necessity for the amendment, and he should 
vole against it. 

Mr. CLARK said he had examined this amend- 
ment, and was ready to admit that there should be 
caution observed in acting on sucha subject. It 
seemed to be assumed by some gentlemen, that it 
contained an insinuation against the venerable 
Colonel Johnson, and Mr. C.’s colleague had de- 
fended him with beeoming zeal. Now, Mr. C. 
understood the gentleman from North Carolina 
{[Mr. McKay] to have declared explicitly that he 
did not mean to reflect directly or indirectly, either 
on Colonel Johnson himself, or any members of 
the department. He disclaimed all such purpose, 
and denied that such an inference could be justly 
drawn from his amendment; on the contrary, that 
it implied no word of censure on any human be- 
ing i existence, . 

There were members here present who had acted 
from their boyhood with Colonel Johnson, and 
who never would let him be assailed without com- 
ing promptly to the rescue, and they concurred with 


to be cast upon him by the amendment proposed. 
Whenever the course of that ieienaeead man 
in relation to this school fund, or any other part of 
his conduct, should become the subject of remark 
in that House, there would be plenty found to de- 
fend him. Mr. C. should be the last man to stand 
by and hear his good name assailed. He had 
known him long, and had served under him, and 
often defended him when slandered. He should 
be the very last either to make or to suffer any im- 
putation on his character. 


_FEEOON 


Mr. TOMPKINS had no purpose to detain the 
House, but he should feel himself criminal, if, 
knowing what he thought he knew, he should sit 
silent without giving the House the benefit of facts 
to which he was conusant., 
a general impression among members of the House 


There seemed to be | 
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several years; who had a brother re 
| forty or fifty miles of the capital of the State. . 


against having any Indian school without the bounds 
of the Indian territory, on the ground that no school || 


so situated could effect any beneficial results in 
the education of Indian youth. There could not 
be a greater mistake. The reverse was susceptible 
of being demonstrated. Mr. T. would offer his own 
experience and observation, with a view to show 
that the most important benefits might be and had 
been derived from education so received by them. 

It had been said that the Indian children had to 
be run down and caught like so many wild beasts, 

_ and carried to the school in chains, in order to be- 
come students in our seminaries. There was no 
truth in such a statement. On the contrary, they 
were willing inmates of our schools, and, while 
there, made as rapid improvement in every branch 
of study as any children of the whites could do. 
Among all the colleges at which Indian youth had 
heen trained, there was none possessed of greater 
advantages than this Choctaw school, under the 
care of Colonel Johnson. The Choctaw hunting- 
grounds were in Mr.'T’.’s immediate neighborhood, 
and their old towns were situated within his Con- 
gressional district. He had had an intimate ac- 

| quaintance with many of their chiefs, and he knew 
| something of them since their emigration beyond 
the Mississippi; and he knew that they were not 
the dark, uninformed, ferocious savages which some 
gentlemen seemed to suppose. They had made 
great social improvements. They enjoyed a writ- 
ten constitution, a republican form of government, 
in which the departments of legislative, executive, 
and judicial power were distinctly defined and kept 
wholly sepagated. They had also the trial by jury. 
Among them were to be found distinguished states- 
men, lawyers, and divines, who would compare 
well with any among ourselves. All these had 
been educated in colleges of the United States, and 
not in schools within the Indian territory. He 
would name some of them. He instanced Pitche- 
lin, Folsome,and McKinney, who were half-breeds, 
and another called Little Prentiss, who was a pure 
Indian. ‘This latter was a lawyer of commanding 
eloquence, and well acquainted witi the common 
law, the science of evidence, and whatever else 
formed an accomplished member of the bar. 

He then went on to name native divines, on 
whose eloquence he pronounced a very glowing 
eulogium. 

Now, could we expect cases like this, if we 


were to tie them down within the boundaries of | 


their own territories, where gentlemen said there 
was nothing but dark barbarity and ferocity? 
These things had been accomplished by cutting off 
these Indian children from their tribes—from their 
barbarous habits—by stimulating them to the in- 
vestigation of grander themes, and to higher aspi- 
rations. He referred to the advance in knowledge 
and science, in industrial pursuits, in social com- 
forts, &c., already made by the Indians of the 
West; their large and exuberant corn fields, their 
stately mansions, their churches in which they 
worshipped God according to the true principles 
of Christianity; their common-school system, in 
which not only the rudiments and the higher 
branches of the English language are taught, but 
the Cherokee and Choctaw languages, now re- 
duced to a written and printed system, in which 
languages the traditions of their ancestors were 
conveyed to them in something like the glowing 
and poetic spirit which breathes throughout the 
lines of Homer and Virgil. He had visited indi- 
viduals of the Cherokee and Choctaw nations; had 
found them owners of large herds, cuiiivators of 
extensive fields, living in habitations of as much 


| elegance, grandeur, and architectural taste as ours. 
Mr. C. in understanding no imputation whatever | 


He had trod their carpeted floors, and heard their 
daughters in inspiring song, accompanied by the 
deep, melodious tones of the piano, utter the glo- 
' rious deeds of their ancestors; he had seen as much 
of civilized elegance among them as was to be met 
anywhere; their libraries of hundreds, and, in one 
case, of thousands of volumes. Their attachment 
to the graves of their ancestors was such as to lead 
them to refuse to go west of the Mississippi, and 
yet the larger proportion of them had not, under 
) the provisions of the constitution of Mississippi, 
' applied for citizenship there. A few of them had, 


| respectable Indians whom he knew had been edu- 
cated at this academy of Colonel Johnson; and 
| they had returned to carry back civilization, go). 





| 


| 


| 
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however, and one of these had been a highly re. 


spectable member of the Senate of Mississippi for 
aie 0 
Siding within 


gentleman of highly-cultivated mind, of genero. 
feelings, of wealth, whose children were beine sy 
ucated upon a scale equal to that of the wealthiest 
and proudest sons and daughters of our own peo- 
le. 
; The foundation of the great share of this jm. 
rovement he ascribed to the Choctaw academy in 
entucky, Every one of the highly educated anq 


ence, and religion to their tribes. Until they them- 
selves complained of this system of education 
which had infused so much respectability into their 
tribes, he was opposed to adopting a provision to 
terminate it. 

Mr. MOREHEAD reviewed this discussion, to 
show how an imputation of censure would falj 
upon the management of the Choctaw academ 
if the amendment shou: pass; and proceeded i. 
inquire if any great harm could arise from the con. 


_tinuance of these few Choctaw boys at their acad. 


emy for a few months after the pupils of the other 
tribes might be withdrawn. — 

Mr. BOYD (Mr. M. yielding) said, by the terms 
of the treaty with the Pottawatomies, it was pro- 


| vided that their schools should all be transferred to 


the Indian territory on the first of July; but there 
was also a provision of the treaty making it dis- 
cretionary with the Indians to withdraw their pu- 
pils or not. This amendment could not affect the 
Pottawatomies, because the proviso made an ex- 


| ception in such cases. 


Mr. BARRINGER read the treaty. 
Mr. MOREHEAD resumed, reiterating that all 


except the Choctaw pupils were to be removed as 
| above; and, ofcourse, Colonel Johnson could not 
| desire the continuance of the institution with only 
| the few pupils remaining from the Choctaws. 


After some conversation between Mr. McKAY 
and Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, 

Mr. MOREHEAD added, that although Colonel 
Johnson and himself had been ever on opposite 
sides of political questions, still he would not re- 


| fuse the justification he so well deserved with 


reference to this school. 

Mr. CLARK, of Kentucky, again stated that he 
could see,in the amendment, no imputation against 
Colonel Johnson; and no injury could result to 
him, especially if the proposition offered by his 
colleague [Mr. Frencu] should be adopted. If 


| he could perceive, in the proposition, the slightest 


imputation against the character of that gentleman, 
he would be the last man to support it. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, understood 
the gentleman from North Carolina to be against 
the policy of supporting Indian schools outside of 
the Indian territory. But to show the reason of 


| his opposition to the amendment, he recited the his- 


tory of this academy, which was established by 
the War Department iv 1825, under the superin- 
tendence of Colonel Johnson. The Colonel was 
merely the steward of the public funds, and no 
profit whatever had accrued to him by means of 
this agency. He showed that, latterly, this school 
had been supported te ys by the Pottawat- 
omies; and though they now proposed to with- 
draw their pupils, they, still held a discretion on 
the part of the council of their tribe to do so or 
not. There was a bill in the other end of the Cap- 
itol to remunerate Colonel Johnson for the build- 
ings which he has erected for this school. This 
showed that the Colonel desired to get rid of the 
institution, in accordance with the determination 
to wind up the institution, as communicated to the 
Committee of Ways and Means by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. a 
Mr. McKAY had always (he said) been in fa- 
vor of educating the Indian tribes in their own 
country; but he would not now detain the com- 
mittee by enlarging on the advantages of pursuing 
such a course. He was glad to see this policy at 
last adopted by the Government. But if the poli- 
cy was adopted, gentlemen said where was the 
necessity of this amendment? To this Mr. McK. 
would reply, Let us show by our distinctive act 
that we approve of this policy of the Executive, 
which has been so long pressed upon him by the 
Indians themselves. hen this question was up 
in committee a few days ago, he took occasion to 
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say, that the amendment he had moved contained 
no imputation of censure at all against Colonel 
Johnson. He appealed to the War Department to 
support his averment, that for years he had been 
javoring to get the Executive to come into this 
measure. How, then, could it be supposed that 
he had any particular object now, like that of cast- 
ing censure upon the Choctaw academy? He had 
even objected to the proposition of the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Sawyer,] on the ground that it 
was too invidious with reference to the Choctaw 
academy; and his amendment was but a modifica- 
tion of that, so as to make its application general. 

But the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. More- 
peap] tells us, that, as the Choctaw academy was 
to be wound up, there was no necessity for the 
amendment. In reply to this, Mr. McK. would 
state again, what he had stated the other day, that 
notwithstanding the determination to bring this 
school to a close, he understood that efforts were 
still made, and application had been made by Col- 
one! Johnson himself, for its continuance. It was 
true, he did not learn this officially; he had heard 
itin the Indian Office. But even supposing this 
rumor to be untrue, and that no such application 
had ever come from Colonel Johnson, still this 
amendment would have the effect of an announce- 
ment to the Executive that Congress approved of 
the determination that hereafter the money appro- 
priated for the education of the Indian tribes should 
ve expended in their own country. It would only 
force the Administration to do that which they 
said they were now willing to do. 





Mr. McK. showed, from reading the report of 


the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the year 
1340, that the Choctaw school was to close within 
two years from that time; and, to avoid the failure 
of such a determination now, he desired to give to 
the proposition to terminate this school the author- 
ity and the sanction of Congress. 

Mr. McK. avowed openly, that he wished all 
this money to be expended in the Indian country. 


This was not intended as any prejudice to Colonel || 


Johnson. The treaties provided that the money 
should be expended in the Indian tribes. 


the manner of applying this “> 


fectly competent for Congress. nless where a 


treaty stipulated to the contrary, the application of | 


expenditures was to be made by Congress. But 
in this case, there appeared to be a concurrence of 
opinion between the Executive and Congress. 

Mr. VINTON appealed to the committee to 
allow the question to be taken, that they might 
dispose of this bill and proceed to other business. 

The question was 
by Mr. Frencu to 
it was disagreed to. 


r. McKay’s amendment, and 


The question was then pu: on the amendment of | 


Mr. McKay, and it was agreed to. 
Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, moved to add the fol- 
lowing to the items relating to the Miamies : 


“ Provided, ‘I'‘hat there shall be paid to any portion of the 
tribe of Miami indians now remaining in the State of Indi- 
ana such portion of the annuities and instalments above 


provided, as shall be the proportion of said annuities and | 


instalments to which said members of the tribe remaining in 
ludiana may be entitled.” 


Mr. SMITH explained the amendment. 

After some further conversation b 
THOMPSON, of Mississippi, ROCKHILL, and 
BARRINGER, the amendment was rejected. 


_ Mr. McK AY moved the following, as an addi- | 


uonal section: 


“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That for the Indians | 
east ot the Rocky Mountains there shall be two superintend- 
= of Indian affairs, with a compensation each of $1,500 | 

‘rannum, to have eral s i , I . . . : : 

2 to have the general superintendence, under the | Ve interfered in this matter, it would be an admie- | 


| sion that these Indians were under the jurisdiction | 


direction of the Secretary of War and Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, of such tribes as the President of the United 
States may deem proper, and whose duties and powers shall 
be those defined in the third section of the act of June 30, 
184, providing for the organization of the departinent of 
Indian affairs ; and the organization preseribed by that act 
shall he further so modified that the number of agents shall 
hot exceed nine, and the number of sub-agents six, for ail 
the Indians east of the Rocky Mountains, except the Indians 
of Texas, to be assigned to the charge of such tribes as the 
Secretary of War, with the approbation of the President, may 
Prescribe, whose compensation each shall be $1,200 for the 
agents, and for the sub-agents #800 per annum, whose pow- 
ers and duties shail be those defined and prescribed by the 
Said act of June 30, 1834: Provided, That whenever the 
Position of any of the tribes, or our relations with them, may 
become so changed as to require it, the President of the Uni- 
ted States may so far exercise the power conferred by the 
fifth section of the above-mentioned act as to appoint such 
additional sub-agents, at the salary herein prescribed, as may 
be actually neeessary.”? 


THE CONGRESSIONA 


The | 
genieman from Pennsylvania was mistaken in | 
supposing that the Executive alone could direct | 
It was per- | 


ut on the amendment moved | 


Messrs. | 


at the last session, on the recommendation of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The amendment 
limited the salary of the superintendent to $1,500, 
and the sub-agents to $1,200. He read the report 
of the Commissioner. The whole amountof saving 
by the amendment would be $10,500. 

Mr. VINTON did not know (he said) that this 
amendment would not be a judicious measure; but 
it was out of place in this bill, and would seem to 
require an investigation before the proper commit- 
tee. This was not a bill to organize public offices, 
and appoint officers and regulate them, &c.; but a 
bill to carry a treaty into effect. The appropriation 
bills should be kept separate, if possible, from all 
other legislation. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said, there was no 
point made as to the amendment being in order; 
but, if in order, he would sustain it. There were 
Indian agencies that were necessary. This meas- 
ure, which would be sufficient for conducting the 
affairs of the Indians, was recommended by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It would save 
the appointment of eight or ten agents. 

Mr. McKAY said, the difference in compensa- 
tion between the two measures would be about ten 
thousand five hundred dollars. 


L GLOBE. 





Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, said, he un- | 


derstood this measure to be one for establishing a 
new system in regard to the regulation of Indian 
affairs. 
in with great caution. The system might require 
amination. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BARRINGER moved the following, to | 


e a 5 
come in at the end of the first section: 


* For the removal of the Catawba tribe of Indians, now in 
the limits of the State of South Carolina, to the Indian coun- 
try west of the Mississippi, with the consent of said tribe, 
| under the direction of the President of the United States, a 

sum not exceeding five thousand dollars.” 


Mr. B. advocated his amendment. 
| history of the Catawba tribe of Indians, the legis- 


settlement in that State, and their present condition 
/and numbers. He insisted on the justice and hu- 


the limits of South Carolina, and the authority of 
' this Government to do so. 


It was a matter that should be proceeded | 


revision; but it should only be done after full ex- | 


} 
' 


He gave a 


lation of South Carolina in regard to them, their | 


manity of this appropriation to remove them from | 


Mr. SIMS said the facts were correctly stated | 


by the gentleman from North Carolina. The State 


| of South Carolina did not permit the Indians to | 


| sell the lands to private individuals. They had 
leased them on long leases. The State had bought 
| out these leases, after the number of the tribe had 
been reduced to a less number than a hundred. 
This was an act of kindness and liberality to the 
| tribe. 
| tion of unkindness on the part of the State to these 


|| people. 


| 
{| 


| 


| Catawbas were desirous of removing west, to join 
|| their brethren; and he had proposed eight thousand 
| sum to five thousand dollars. 

Mr. McKAY would ask his colleague, he said, 
|| whether this remnant of a tribe were not citizens of 

South Carolina. 
where were they to go? It had been usual for the 
Government to provide land in advance of the re- 





sed. 
Thies BARRINGER said it belonged to the Uni- 
ted States Government to regulate this subject. 
Mr. SIMS had no doubt, he said, of the benevo- 
lent intentions that dictated this proposition. If 





|| of the United States, and not. under that of the 
'| State of South Carolina. This would unsettle titles 
| derived under the arrangement between the State 
/and the Catawba Indians. But there was no ne- 
| cessity for this measure. The agent of the State 
|| of South Carolina had funds in his hands to re- 
|| move them whenever they pleased. They were 
‘not paupers. The State had provided for their 
| wants; and they were not to be considered as sub- 
_ ject to, or beneficiaries of, this Government. The 
|| last information he had on this subject was, that 
| negotiations were going on to provide for the tribe 
| 


1 On both of these grounds, he protested against the 


He had risen merely to repel any supposi- | 
| Mr. BARRINGER stated that the remnant of | 


| dollars for that purpose; but he would reduce the | 


Besides, if they were removed, | 


moval of Indians, if their removal was to be pro- | 


j 
' 
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Mr. McK. said, this was a proposition adopted || tion onthe part of this Government, and was wholly 


unnecessary. 

M:. BARRINGER did not doubt the right nor 
the ability of South Carolina to take care of these 
Indians. But the Government could now remove 
them at their discretion, without interfering with 
any right formerly claimed or exercised over them 
by the State of South Carolina. They had peti- 
tioned Congress to connect them with some other 
tribe of Indians in the west, and remove them. 
They were entitled to this degree of care from this 
Government, besides the aid which they would re- 
ceive from South Carolina. The State of South 
Carolina could not do this, because she would re- 
quire a treaty with an Indian tribe—the Cherokees 
or the Chickasaws. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved to add to Mr. Bar- 
RINGER’s amendment the following proviso: 


“ Provided, That no portion of this sum shall be expended 
for the purpose of removing said Indians, until the President 
| shall first obtain a home fer them among some of the tribes 
west of the Mississippi river, with their consent, and with- 
out any charge upon the Government.” 
Mr. BARRINGER accepted Mr. Tnompson’s 
amendment. 
And the amendment as modified was then agreed 
to. 
The committee then rose and reported the bill. 


Mr. PHELPS moved the previous question, 
which was seconded, and, under its operation, the 
| various amerdments of the Committee of the 
Whole were agreed to. 
The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and, 
being engrossed, was read a third time and passed. 
On motion of Mr. McKAY, the tide of the bill 
was amended by adding thereto the words “‘ and 
for other purposes.” 


On motion of Mr. GAINES, 

Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, whose 
duty it shall be to inquire into the expediency of extending 
the provisions of the act of Congress for the benefit of the 
surviving officers and soldiers of the revolutionary army, 
passed on the 7th of June, 1852, so as toembrace those who 
were engaged in the wars of the United States which oceur 

| red between the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 17e3 

' and the treaty of Greenville, with the Indians, in 1795; and 
that said committee have leave to report by bill or other- 
wise. 

On motion of Mr. WENTWORTH, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands be in- 
structed toinquire into theexpediency of extending the time 

| for payment for lands claimed under any of the preémption 
laws to three years. 


And then the House adjourned. 








IN SENATE. 
Monpay, March 27, 1848. 


A message was received from the President of 
| the United States, transmitting the report of the 
Secretary of State, with accompanying documents, 
in compliance with a resolution of the 17th instant, 
asking for copies of the correspondence between 
the Minister of the United States at London and 
the British authorities in relation to a postal ar- 
rangement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
|| a communication from the Department of War, 
| transmitting fifty-eight copies of the Army Regis- 
| ter. 
| RESOLUTIONS OF STATE LEGISLATURES. 


‘| Mr. FELCH presented joint resolutions of the 
|| Legislature of Michigan, relative to reimbursing 
|| the State for fitting out the first regiment of Michi- 
| gan volunteer infantry; which was referred to the 
Commitee on er Affairs. 

| Also, in relation to the construction of a military 
| road from Green, on Lake Michigan, to Lake Su- 
| perior; which was referred to the Committee on 


|, Public Lands. 


Also, in relation to a grant of alternate sections 
| of land in aid of internal improvements in the 
| State of Michigan; which was referred to the Com- 


| mittee on Public Lands. 


} 
| 


| a place in the mountain regions of South Carolina, | 


| Also, in relation toa grant of land for the erec- 
| tion of a State asylum for the insane and deaf and 

dumb; which was referred to the Committee on 
| Public Lands. 


Mr. FOOTE presented resolutions of the State 
of Mississippi, in relation to the condition of the 
second Mississippi rifles and the battalion in New 
|| Orleans; which was referred to the Committee on 
|| Military Affairs. . 

Also, in relation to drugs and chemicals adulter- 
| ated and sent into the United States; which was 


amendment. It would be an unauthorized assump- || referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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Also, in relation to relinquishing the 16th sec- 
tion, and to be allowed to select other lands; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented a joint 
resolution in favor of appropriating public land to 
make a railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 


Lands. 


MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 


Mr. DIX presented a petition fiom Captain Reed 
and owners of the privateer General Armstrong, 
asking for indemnity from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment for the destruction of that vessel by the Brit- 
ish at Fayal during the late war with Great Britain; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Also, from Benjamin S. Henning, in relation to 
n railroad communication connecting the waters of 
the Mississippi with the Pacific; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, from Francis Hutinack, asking for a pen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


Mr. YULEE presented additional papers in the 
ease of Jonathan Tyner; which were referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. ALLEN presented a petition from John A. 
Bryan, asking compensation for negotiating a trea- 
ty with the Wyandot Indians in Ohio; which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Mr. DOWNS presented a petition from citizens 
of Louisiana, asking the establishment of a judicial 
district north of Red river; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. BAGBY, on leave, reported a bill to cede to 
the State of Alabama the lands unsold in that State 
belonging to the United States, and remaining un- 
sold after the first day of May, 1848, and for other 
purposes; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Mr. BAGBY said, that in bringing forward 
this bill, he had two objects in view: The first 
was, to terminate the unpleasant and embarrassing 
relation of landlord and tenant, between the State of 
Alabama and the Government of the United States. 
The first section of the bill proposes to cede to the 
State of Alabama all the public lands lying in that 
State, and remaining unsold, on the first day of 
May next, exempting from the operation of the 
bill, preémption rights, the right to reservations 
under the Indian treaties, and grants under treaties 
with foreign nations. The records of the treasury 
show that the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands in Alabama exceed by several millions of 
dollars the amount paid for the territory lying 
within the limits of that State to foreign nations, 
for the extinguishment of the Indian tute, and all 
the expenses of surveying and selling the land. 

The second section cedes to the States all the 
land lying within their respective limits, so soon as 
it is ascertained, from the returns in the Treasury 
Department, that the proceeds of the sales of the 
lands in such States have reimbursed the General 
Government for all the expenses, as indicated in 
the first section of the bill. Thus the Senate will 
perceive, that the ground upon which this system 
for the extinction of the title of the United States, 
in the public land lying in the different States of 
the Union, is, that the Government shall have 
been reimbursed the purchase money and all the 
expenses incident to the public lands in those 
States, 

This, in itself, is, in my judgment, a considera- 
tion of very great weight, entirely sufficient not 
only to authorize, but to demand the passage of 
this till. In addition to this high and weighty con- 
sideration of a general nature, there is another, but 
little inferior in importance; and that is, the con- 


stant practice of making appropriations of the pub- | 
lic land to purposes of internal improvement, in 
violation of the constitutional power of Congress, | 


and in direct conflict with the rights of the States, 
and, as I believe, the true interest of the people. I 
do not propose to goat length into these views 
now. lIask that the bill may be twice read, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and 
upon the coming in of their report, I shall, with the 
permission of the Senate, perhaps give my views 
more at length. 

The bill was read the first and second times, by 


unanimous consent, and referred to the Committee , 


on Public Lands. 


|) without expressing his opposition to it; much 


| to prepare and report to the Senate a statement, in con- 
| tinuation of Senate document No. 7, second session twenty- 


| session, and laid upon the table of the Senate. 


_ providing for a case which had already been made 
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REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, penis. without amendment, a bill to es- 
tablish a branch of the Mint of the United States 
in the city of New York. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims, reported a bill to 
be entitled An act for the relief of James G. Carson; 
which was read a first time. 


Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on Pat- 
ents, reported House bill for the relief of Calvin 
Emmons, with amendments, accompanied by an 
elaborate report; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RUSK, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, made an adverse report on the memorial 
of Joshua Shaw. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


On motion of Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, 

Resolved, That Mr. Palmer be authorized to make such 
alteration and addition to his memoir on the production, re- 
sources, and capabilities for commerce of Siberia, Manchoo- 
rit, &c., presented in the Senate on the 8th instant, as he 
may consider requisite, in order to render the same more 
full and comprehensive; and also to append a condensed 
lithographed outline of the coast of Northern Asia and the 
adjacent islands, the incidental charges attending the same | 
to be defrayed by the Secretary of the Senate. | 


On motion of Mr. YULEE, 

Resolved, Vhat the Committee on Naval Affairs inquire 
whether the present naval establishment meets all the re- 
quirements for coast defence; whether any description of 
vessels better adapted to that purpose can be added to the 
naval armament with advantage to the public interest; and 
whether any and what portion of the vessels now belonging 
to the navy can be dispensed with. 


On motion of Mr. YULEE, 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 


third Congress, showing the amount of hospital money which 
has been received at each of the custom-houses of the United 
States in each year from 1833 to the 30th June, 1847, inclu- 
sive, and the amounts which have been expended in each 
year in each district for the same period. 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, submitted the | 


following: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be instructed | 
to inquire into the expediency of making provision for the | 
purchase and distribution of copies of laws of the present | 
and future sessions of Congress, as they shall be published 
by Little & Brown, of Boston, in the manner of their edition i 
of the statutes of the United States, and according to the || 
sample which they have furnished of the laws of the last 1 


In offering this resolution, | 
Mr. DAVIS took occasion to make some re- 
marks in reference to the value of the edition of 

the laws of the United States which had been ex- | 

ecuted by these publishers; and that as the work | 

alluded to in the resolution, and of which he had a | 

| copy before him, was got up in the same style, it | 


would be, he thought, mach more acceptable than 
the uncouth edition which had been usually pub- 
lished, while the expense was not much greater || 
than that of the latter. 
Mr. WESTCOTT directed the attention of the | 
Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that in the || 
publication of the laws of the United States, by | 
Little and Brown, a very important defect existed 
which he hoped the publishers would remedy. | 
There was no reference in the index to upwards of 
thirty private laws. It was quite a serious defect, 
and had led one of the committees to report a bill | 


the subject of legal enactment. 1] 

Mr. DAVIS did not know anything of such a || 
defect, but no doubt the fact was correctly stated 
by the Senator. The publishers would, he was | 
quite confident, remedy any such defect. 

The resolution having been considered by unani- || 
mous consent, was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, the | 
Senate postponed the previous orders for the pur- | 
pose of taking up the bill to grant to the State of | 
Louisiana certain public lands for internal im- 
provement. | 

Mr. JOHNSON remarked, that as he would be | 


_compelled to leave the city to-morrow, in conse- 


quence of a domestic calamity, be trusted that the 
Senate would oblige him by allowing the bill to be 
acted upon at once. 

Mr. BAGBY was sorry that he could not yield || 
to the request of the honorable Senator. The bill | 
contained, as he apprehended, a principle to which || 
he entertained decided hostility. He could not || 
consent that the bill should be allowed to oe 

less 


‘| constructing their road. 


making it directly? 


|| present. } 
ter in which so many interests were involved, there 


| could he suffer it to pass without the usual forms 


of legislation. It was an attempt to do indirect) 
that which he had contended throughout his whe 
public life could not be done directly. Entertain. 
ing such views, it would be perceived that “a 
could not consent to the request of the Senato 
from Louisiana. . 
Mr. DIX inquired whether the bill had been 


| taken up. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER replied that the 


| bill was before the Senate and was open to amend. 
| ment, 


Mr. DIX then remarked that he had not heard 


the question put on taking up the bill. 


Mr. DICKINSON said that it might be aij 


right, but he thought the procedure somewha: 


| singular. 


Mr. ASHLEY observed that the bill had been 


| submitted to the Committee on Public Lands a 
the session before last, and had been amended. 
| The evidence before the committee was quite con- 


clusive that the land was of little or no value, and 
that great public interests would be subserved by 
making the grant. The committee unanimously 
concurred in reporting the bill; and he believed 
that there was no substantial reason against its 
passage. 


Mr. BAGBY said, that to his mind the objec. 


|, tions were, at all events, fundamental and concly- 
sive. The honorable Senator from Louisiana put 
| the bill on the ground that the land was in the first 
| instance to be appropriated tc the State, and atter- 


wards to the railroad company, for the purpose of 
Where, then, was the 
difference in interposing the State as the conduit 
through which the grant was to be given, and 
It was remarked by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas that the land was of little or 
no value. How had it happened, then, that it was 
sought by the State, and afterwards by the railroad 
company? How could it contribute to the con- 
struction of the road? He denied that any benefit 


| had ever resulted to the treasury from these grants 
of land, and asked those who thought otherwise 


to point to any statistics which presented to the 


| contrary. 


Mr. DOWNS said, he believed it had been cus- 


| tomary to make such grants of land in other States; 


and if his recollection was correct, a series of reso- 
lutions had been offered, which would come up 


i! hereafter for discussion, and it would then be a 


more favorable time to discuss the subject than at 
He hoped, then, that as this was a mat- 


would be no further opposition to the passage of 
the bill. There was, as gentlemen had said, a plan 
for a railroad from New Orleans to the Guif, to 
facilitate the communication with the sea, and the 


| company had obtained the privilege of running 
| their road through the property of private indi- 


viduals, but they had no authority for passing 


| through the domain belonging to the United States. 


It was a matter of small value to this Government, 
but of much importance to that part of the country; 
and he hoped, therefore, that all objection would 


_ be withdrawn. 


Mr. ASHLEY remarked, that when he had 


|| characterized the public lands there as being of no 


value, he meant by it that they were of no value 
unimproved. According to the evidence before 
the committee, it appeared that the lands were sit- 
uated in a swamp, and that there was no settle- 
ment in the neighborhood; that the location was 


| desirable as the termination of this railroad, and 
that this improvement might make them valuable. 
| When this bill was originally introduced, it pro- 


posed to make the grant to the railroad company. 


|The committee, however, were not disposed to 


make the grant to the company, but they were 
disposed to make the grant to the State, as a por- 
tion of the land the State was rightfully entitled to, 


'and inasmuch as other States had received similar 


grants. All sovereignties were equal, and he could 
not conceive how it could be just and proper for 
Ohio and Indiana to receive four or five times as 
much as other States of the Union out of the pub- 
lic domain. It seemed to him, that if the Govern- 
ment adopted the principle of making grants of 
lands to States, these grants should be equal. It 
was not proposed that the Government should 
construct works of internal improvement: it was 
merely proposed to make a grant to the State to 
aid her in making works for internal improvement, 
as other States had received similar grants. This 
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was the view which had influenced the commit- in three years toabove forty-five millions, and other i unsupported by our experience. It does not ne- 


Mr. ATHERTON moved that the bill be laid 


on the table for the present, in order to proceed to 
the consideration of the special order of the day. 

The question was taken, and, on division, was 
decided in the affirmative: Ayes 19, noes 12. 

Mr. BAGBY moved to reconsider the vote of 
the Senate, on Friday last, on the passage of a bill 
granting a pension to Patrick Walker; and the 
consideration of the motion was postponed until 
to-morrow. 


THE LOAN BILL. 


On motion of Mr. ATHERTON, the Senate 

roceeded to the consideration of the bill authoriz- 
ing a loan of sixteen millions of dollars. 

Mr. NILES rose, and said he had no wish to 
delay the passage of the bill; but as there would 
probably be no other which would afford so good 
an opportunity, he desired to say a few words at 
this time. He regarded it the duty of this Senate, 
if it could not originate revenue bills, to examine 
juto the condition of our finances, in order to see 
in what state we are likely to be after one or two 
more fiscal years. He desired to ask the Senator 
who represented the Treasury on that floor, as he 


intended to vote for this bill, if any other measures | 


were to be proposed during the session? 


Mr. ATHERTON replied, that he was not) 


aware of any other. 

Mr. NILES said, that this bill, then, must be 
considered the measure of the session. In that 
view, he thought it would fall short of the wants 
of the treasury. He referred to the statements 


which had been made on former occasions, to in- | 


duce Congress to act on and pass bills for the re- 
lief of the treasury, and averred, that as they were 
not borne out by the facts, and were therefore 
litle calculated to inspire confidence in treasury 
statements, he would vote for this bill because he 
presumed it was necessary for the Government. 
The only question, then, was as to the form in 
which the relief should be granted. He was aware 
that in some quarters treasury notes altogether, or 
acertain mixture of them, was considered the best 
mode. But he had come to the conclusion that a 


direct loan was, after all, the best. A loan, paid in in | 
specie, was, after all, perhaps the best form which, | 


under the circumstances, could be devised. In 
former instances, loans had been advanced, which 
were paid in paper; and during the war with Great 
Britain, great depreciation had taken place, to the 
amount of fifty per cent. or more. By the change 


of system which had taken place since the passage | 


of the sub-treasury law, loans could be effected 
without disturbing the currency of the country. 
He felt proud of the part which he had contributed 
towards the passage of that law. 


currency would have been unsettled, and a ficti- 
tious value given to all kindsof produce. It would 
have been two years after the termination of the 
war before the commerce of the country could 
recover a healthy tone. All this could now be 
avoided, owing to the operation of the independent 
treasury, Which separated the Government from 
the banks; which he knew was an odious measure 
to his friends on the other side of the Chamber, 
who would probably, if they came into power, 
overthrow it. He warned them, however, not to 
put — a system which had been found to work 
80 well, 

He regarded our finances as now in a sound 
condition. We had made no provision for the 
extraordinary expenses of the war. The revenue 
has not been regulated with that view. It had 
been asserted that the tariff of 1846 would be more 
productive than the tariff of 1842. He was not of 
that opinion. The extraordinary expenses of the 
war had been provided for by loans. 

He referred to the time when the surplus reve- 
nue had caused us some perplexity. The Senator 
from Missouri had contended that we had no sur- 
plus, and, in fact, it turned out that he was correct; 
for the surplus was nothing more than an anticipa- 
tion of the revenue. Between 1833 and 1842, our 
customs presented a deficiency of fifty millions; yet 
we were called on to distribute the surplus revenue. 

here wasa deficiency in our means derivable from 
the customs, which was supplied by the extraordi- 


Had the money | 
received by the Government since that fariod, | 
pene into banks, the loss to the public would | 
ave been very great, perhaps fifty per cent., the | 


sources. 

In the year 1842 our revenue exceeded our ex- 
penditures; and at the commencement of the war 
we had a surplus in the treasury. He remarked 
on the instability of our legislation, which had al- 
ways kept our revenue ina fluctuating state. He 
imagined the case of an individual in a high state 
of health, who was alarmed into the idea that he 
was in danger of apoplexy, and who placed him- 
self under the charge of a physician, who first tried 
the stimulating process, administering bark, wine, 
&c.; still the patient, robust as he appeared, was 
considered as in imminent danger, and the physi- 
cian changed his practice, and resorted to purging 
and all the various modes of blood-letting. Then 
came on a new set of physicians, who returned to 
the stimulating process; and then another, who in- 
troduced the homeopathic system. Thatsystem, 
he thought, would not be successful in relation to 
our financial matters. He did not fall in witha 
prevalent error, that the lower you reduce duties 
the greater revenue would you derive from them. 

In order to come to a right conclusion as to our 
condition, we must take the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the year, and see how far the latter exceed 
the former. He then read from some statistical 
statements which he held in his hand, to show the 
receipts and expenditures for several fiscal years 
past. The treasury reports give no correct idea of 
the results. ‘They give the disbursements of the 
year, and these were very different from the ex- 
penditures. He reviewed the estimates of the 
present year, which he regarded as not entirely to 

| be relied on. ‘The estimates of revenue he consid- 
ered too high. Of the expenditures he could not 
speak. 
| Looking to the future, he added thirty millions 
to the sixty-eight millions of present debt, making 
a total of ninety-eight millions at the end of the 
| present fiscal year. Should the war terminate now, 
it will be all very well; but if not, our condition at 
the end of the next fiscal year will be more per- 
plexing. He viewed it as certain that the revenue 
from the tariff would fall off, and that our condition 
would, at the end of the next year, be less favor- 
able than it is at present. The balance of trade 
against us at the end of the present year would be 
from twenty-five to thirty millions; and this must 
be paid out of the exports of the next year. And 
we must expecta grcater falling off next year. He 
referred to a statement sent to him by a commer- 
cial friend in New York, relative to the change 
which had taken place in our exports of grain (corn 
and flour) since last year, showing a prodigious 
| decline in this trade during the last six months—a 
| difference of about twenty millions. 
therefore, that all estimates founded on the basis of 
a continuation of the prosperous state of our export 
trade of last year must be entirely fallacious. Not 
only had the amount of our exports been dimin- 
|| ished, but the decline in the price of the bread- 
| stuffs was as much deserving of our attention, 
1 He then referred to the decline in our cotton 
|| trade. He asserted that the Liverpool merchants 
| had the control of the cotton markets of the world, 


demanded. By striking down our exports, they 
| produce a greater balance in their own favor, and 





always do this. 


|| on our trade hereafter. 


|| Asa remedy, we should increase our manufac- 


|| tures of the staple at home, and supply foreign | 
| markets with the fabric instead of the raw mate- | 


vial. ; 3 

| At present, every interest in our country Is ar- 
} . ° 

| rested; and, instead of the hopes and expectations 


|| which some time since encouraged those who are || 
| engaged in the different branches of enterprise, all | 
are now engaged in calculating how they are to | 
| nessee, but he rose to protest against the position 
| assumed by that gentleman, that a motion to refer 


i 

| live. It was so in the navigating interest, and it 
'| was so in the agricultural and planting interests. 

|| The diminution in the value of wheat, flour, corn, 
|| &c., has destroyed the high expectations of the 

| country. The aggregate loss to the agricultural 
| interest by the decline is already nearly two hun- 
| dred millions. The Secretary of the Treasury had 
| committed a great mistake in founding his esti- 
|, mates on the supposition that the increased de- 
| mand for our products would continue. 





|| He considered the theory of the Secretary, that || law, that subjects shoul 
hary speculative sales of public lands, amounting |! imports govern exports, as altogether unsound, and i 


It was clear, | 


|| and that they used their power as their interests | 


| by collusion with the Bank of England, they can | 
Our staple is thus diminished in | 
|| value and in amount, and this must have its effect | 


cessarily follow that if you increase your imports 
an increase of exports will follow. 

Remarking on the decline which had taken place 
in the value of cottons, and iron, and other im- 
ports—about twenty-five per cent.—he ridiculed 
the idea of the Secretary, that the evil to the rev- 
enue would be cured by an increase of the imports; 
and insisted that it could be only remedied by 
other modes, because it must be apparent that im- 
ports might increase beyond the demand for con- 
sumption. 

He desired to know how the debt was to be 
paid. It could not be paid out of a deficient rev- 
enue. Abel Handy, in the play, when the house 
was on fire, was asked why he did not get out of 
it? He replied, he was thinking about it; but he 
thought it better to wait awhile, and see if it would 
not go out of itself. Our treasury is not on fire, but 
it is deficient; and we seem to be thinking about 
it, and waiting to see if it will not pay itself. As 
to loans, he would not rely on them to pay the 
debt. He would prefer an income tax to this con- 
stant borrowing of money. He foresaw, that un- 
less some other provision should be made to pay 
the debt, the time would come when it would be 
found necessary to impose a much higher tariff 
than we have ever yet had, 

Mr. ATHERTON made some reply to the re- 
marks of Mr. Nives. 

Mr. NILES briefly defended his positions. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, asked the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance, whether, if the 
affairs of the war were wound up to-morrow, in 
his opinion we should not have a debt of one hun- 
dred millions? 

Mr. ATHERTON said he could not say; it de- 
pended on many contingencies. 

On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, the bill was 
amended so as to embrace a provision for the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest. 

Mr. PHELPS obtained the floor, and moved 
that the further consideration of the bill be post- 
poned till to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HANNEGAN, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness. After some time, the doors were reopened, 

And the Senate adjourned, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvuespay, March 28, 1848. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. COCKE rose, and moved a reconsideration 
of the vote of yesterday by which the House 
agreed to a resolution submitted by Mr. Gaines, 
for the appointment of a select committee to in- 
quire into the expediency of extending the provis- 
ions of the act of Congress for the benefit of the 
surviving officers and soldiers of the revolutionary 
army, passed on the 7th of June, 1832, so as to 
embrace those who were engaged in the wars of 
the United States which occurred between the 
treaty of peace with Great Britain, in 1783, and 
the treaty of Greenville with the Indians, in 1795, 
and to report by bill or otherwise. He was un- 
derstood to say, that he moved the reconsideration 
because the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions 
had the subject now under consideration, and thus 
to take it from them would be discourteous. 

Mr. GAINES opposed the motion to reconsider. 
|| He was not aware that the Committee on Revolu- 
| tionary Pensions had the subject under considera- 
tion when he made his motion, but he saw no 
reason why a select committee should not consider 
| and report on the subject. 

'| Someexplanations were made by Mr. STUART, 
of Michigan, and Mr. COCKE. 

Mr. PALFREY then rose and said he was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the merits involved in 
the pending motion of the gentleman from Ten- 


a matter to a select committee was discourteous to 
,, any standing committee. It might be thatastanding 
‘| committee, for reasons satisfactory to itself, would 
| not report on some subject of great importance, 
|| or even act upon it. It was, therefore, no discour- 
| tesy to such committee to move the reference of 
| the subject to a committee that would act upon it. 
| He understood it to be a principle of parliamentary 

dbe referred to committees 
that were favorable to them; and he desired to try 
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gentlemen by their own standard, to which he | 


understood the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
mr to assent, 

Mr. DUER moved the previous question; and, 
there being a second, the resolution was reconsid- 
ered, and laid on the table. 

Mr. POLLOCK presented the memorial of Asa 
Whitney, praying that a tract of public land, of 
sixty miles in width, along the line of his contem- 
plated railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific 
0 can, may be set apart to aid in the construction 
of said road. Referred to a select committee. 


OREGON BILL. 
Mr. WENTWORTH called for the special or- 


* der, being the bill to establish the Territorial Gov- 


ernment of Oregon. 

Mr. C. B. SMITH, of Indiana, said he was in- 
structed by the Committee on Territories to ask 
the House to postpone the special order for one 
week. The reasop for which they made the re- 
quest was, that the documents in this case had not 
yet been printed, and they desired a postponement 
until the printed copies of the report could be ob- 
tained. Te moved a postponement accordingly. 

Mr. WENTWORTHL objected; and, on his mo- 
tion, the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Kine, 
of Georgia, in the chair,) and proceeded to the 
consideration of the special order, being the bill to 
establish a Territorial Government in Oregon. 

Mr. HUNT moved to amend the bill by adding 
thereto the several additional sections reported by 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WICK moved to amend the first section by 


inserting after the words ‘* west of the summit of 


the Rocky Mountains,’ the words “ north of the 
forty-second degree of north latitude.’’ 

Mr. GAYLE then moved to amend the bill by 
striking out the first section. 

Having made this motion, Mr. G. left his seat, 
and ascended the tribune, and having there made 
some preliminary remarks touching the reason 
which induced him to take this new position, viz: 
the coenparative ease of being heard in all parts of 
the House, he said he had to propose to the com- 
mittee a compromise: the written speech he held 
in his hand would occupy about forty minutes in 
the delivery, and if the members of the House were 
content to give him their quiet attention for that 
length of time, he would confine himself to his 
manuscript; but, if not, he must lay aside his writ- 
ten speech and address them without it, in which 
case he should claim to occupy his full hour. 

Laughter, and cries of ** Agreed, agreed.’’} 


Ir.GAYLE. Then it is a bargain; but as soon | 


as you become restless, [ shall consider that as a 
breach of the agreement, and lay down my manu- 
Bcript. 

Mr. G. then proceeded. The position I shall 
assume and attempt to maintain is, that Congress 
has no power to organize what is called a territo- 
rial government, by ordinance or otherwise; nor 
has Congress the power to pass laws for the peo- 
ple of the territories of the United States. 

I have to encounter at the threshold an objection 
of no intrinsic weight, but not the less formidable 
on that account, 

It has been the practice of the Government, from 
an early period, to pass these laws. Indeed, all 
the territories which have been admitted into the 
Union as States have been governed, either remote] 
or directly, by the laws of the United States. It 
will be urged that this practice, that these prece- 
dents, are of too long standing, too frequent, and 
too well established, to be now quesuoned. 

Precedents are of great authority in the English 
Parliament. They are considered as forming the 
settled law of that body; but in this country they 
can of themselves exert no influence when they 
come in conflict with the Constitution, nor can 
they in any degree assist in leading the mind to a 
correct interpretation of that instrument. A prece- 
dent contains no reasoning or argument. It is 
only a conclusion settled upon by those who desire 
to establish it. 

This precedential doctrine is the most pernicious 
and dangerous that has ever been introduced into 
the deliberations of Congress; and if the reverence 
which is manifested for it be not diminished, it 
will change the form of our Government. Look, 
sir, for a moment, at the interpolationa it has al- 
ready introduced into the Constitution. It has 


given to the President the power te capriciously | 


TH 


dismiss from office any citizen, however capable, | 


honest, and trustworthy. It has given to that 
functionary the power to control the public money 
in defiance of public law. It has given to him the 
right to mingle in the debates of Congress, and, 
by way of preéminence, his speeches are placed 
on the Journal and printed at the public expense. 
It has given him the power to reproach Congress 
for any resolution they may adopt to check and 
restrain him in his usurpations of power. It has 
given Congress the power to expunge, erase, and 
destroy the Journals of its own proceedings. And 
now, sif, at this session, it is sought to establish a 
precedent that will confer on the President the 
power to make war, and to select the theatre for 


the operations of our armies contrary to the will | 


and directions of Congress. Now, sir, these in- 
novations are practically parts of the Constitution, 
and unless the right to question them be recog- 
nized, they will forever remain so. 

It is a curious and remarkable fact, that most of 
these usurpations—for they are indefensible usur- 
pations—are advocated by that great wd in our 
country who claim to be the exclusive ch 
the Constitution, and, par excellence, the exclusive 
advocates of a strict construction of that instru- 
ment. When they are assailed as flagrant viola- 
tions of the Constitution, they are defended as 
precedents, as usages of the Government, too well 
established to be questioned. But this respect, 
this pious veneration for precedents, evaporates 
at once when they interfere with the views and 
wishes of the party. The Bank of the United 


States and the system for the protection of Ameri- 
can industry are coeval with the Government. | 
They have at different periods been advocated by 


all parties, and by the most eminent statesmen in 
America. The friends of these establishments do 
not seek to sustain them by appealing to the doc- 
trine of usage and precedents, but by demonstrating 
that they are clearly authorized by the Constitution 
and demanded by the best interests of the country. 
But, ancient and well-established as they are, 
claiming as they doall the consideration and weight, 
ifany, which can be given to them by the uniform 
practice of the Government, yet they have been 


condemned and destroyed by that party (fora time || 


only, I hope) as being unauthorized by the Con- 
stitution. 
To understand the extent of the authority to 


legislate over the people of the Territories, claimed | 


by Congress, we need only to refer to the various 


acts which have been passed on this subject, com- | 


mencing with the ordinance of the Congress of the 
Confederation in 1787 for the government of the ter- 
ritory of the United States northwest of the Ohio 
river. This act, together with all others passed since 
that period to institute territorial governments, are 


based on the ground that Congress has full, abso- | 


lute, and exclusive jurisdiction over the Territories 
of the United States, and that their power to legis- 
late for the people thereof can be exercised with- 
out limitation. 


dinary power to delegate this authority to govern 
and legislate to individuals or bodies of individ- 
uals, 


The powers claimed for Congress on this sub- | 
ject are clearly expressed in a speech delivered || 
some time since in the Senate, and which has been | 


published in pamphlet form. The speech is one 


of ability, evincing reflection, deep thought, and | 


great ingenuity. It asserts that * Congress may 
‘govern the Pertianride, and may employ such 
* subordinate officers or agencies to administer its 
‘ mandates as may seem to it best. It may invest 


‘ the whole functions of the government within the | 
* Territories in one man or several—in a governor, | 
‘or governor and judges, or a governor, judges, | 


‘and legislative assemblies. It may establish a 


‘ military rule, or may adopt an agency, modelled | 
‘ into the fashion of a civil government.” 
| Any one who will take the trouble to look | 


through the acts of Congress before referred to, 
will perceive that all the forms of government and 


| the agencies mentioned in the above extract have 


been occasionally established in the Territories. 

It must be admitted, that if Congress have any 
ne whatever to give laws to the people of a 

erritory, they possess it to the extent here con- 
tended for, and if not to that extent, they do not 
possess itatall. I maintain the latter branch of the 
proposition; that is, that Congress has no consti- 
tutienal right to legislate for the people of the Ter- 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


ampions of || 


These acts go further, and assert || 
the principle, that they have the still more extraor- || 


oo ’ 


. id . — 
_ ritories of the United States. I found the views | 
shall offer to the committee on the character of the 

Constitution, and on those rules of construction 

which have been acknowledged and acquiesced jn 

by all parties, and at all times. They are the fo}. 
lowing: 
“The Government is ene of limited powers, and no pow. 
er can be exercised unless it has been expressly granted by 
| the Constitution, or can be clearly implied from some ex. 
pressly granted power. 

“The powers not delegated to the United States py the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reseryeq 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 

* Whenever a question arises concerning a particular 
power, the first question is, whether the power be eXpressed 
in the Constitution? If it be, the question is decided. J; it 
be not expressed, the next inquiry must be, whether it is ay 
incident to an expressed power, and necessary to its execy. 
tion? If it be, it may be exercised by Congress. If it ba 
not, Congress cannot exercise it. 

«A power to be incidental, must not be exercised for ends 
that make it a principal and substantive power, independent 
of the principal power to which it is an incident.” 

Such is the character of the Government, as de- 
fined by the Constittition itself, and such are the 
rules by which it is to be expounded. 

Is there, then, any express grant in the Constity- 
tion to Congress to form a territorial government, 
or to make laws for the people of the Territories 
of the United States? The only provision to be 
found in the Constitution in relation to territories 
is in the third section of the fourth article. It is 
sas follows: 


“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory and 
other property of the United States.”’ 

This provision is so explicit that it is not sus- 
ceptible of construction. By it Congress can legis- 
late in relation to the territories of the United States 
as public lands—as property. I do not suppose 
that any one will insist that the expression “ other 
property of the United States” means the free citi- 

_ zens of our country who reside in the Territories, 
These rules and regulations refer to euch laws, and 
such only, as are necessary for the survey, the 
preservation and protection, and, finally, the sale 

_ of the public lands. 

Some of our eminent citizens, who are moving 
cautiously on the political chessboard for the high 
prize of the Presidency, have intimated opinions 
'in conformity with this view. But they come in 
‘such a “ questionable shape”’ that I place no great 
'relianceonthem. They are given apparently with 

the view of quieting the popular excitement which 

has been produced by the Wilmot proviso. They 
seem designed to operate as a sort of chloroform 
dose on the North, and as an equally drowsy drug 
| on the South, till a certain event takes place, the 

' anticipation of which is stimulating the whole army 
of office-holders to the most active exertions, and 
' has brought out from our diminished army in Mex- 

ico hundreds of our gallant officers on the recruit- 

| ing service. 

| Jt would seem, from the foregoing article of the 

| Constitution, that the subject of Territories engaged 

the particular attention of the Convention, and es- 
pecially the power and jurisdiction which Congress 
might exercise over them; and the result of their 
| deliberations was, that its power should be limited 

to the enactment of such laws as concerned the 

_ public lands as property. This limitation, by every 

sound rule of construction, is equivalent to a pro- 

hibition to exercise any other power. ; 

But there is another provision in the Constitu- 
tion giving to Congress jurisdiction over territory 
to be ceded by the States for the seat of Govern- 
ment. It is in the eighth section of the first article, 
| and provides that— 
| « Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legis- 
lation, in all cases whatsoever, over such district (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of 
Government of the United States; and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased by the consent of the Legisla- 
ture of the State in whieh the same shall be, for the erection 


of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings.” 


_ Now, here are two provisions of the Constitu- 
| tion on similar subjects—one in relation to the ter 

ritories of the United States, to the immense tract 
of country out of which sixteen new States have 
been formed; the other is in relation to a small 
territory of ten miles square for the seat of gov- 

ernment. In the latter, the power of legislation 18 
possessed by the States within 


| their territorial limits; in the former, the power of 
| legislation is limited to the public landa as prop- 


| 

| 

| as unlimited as that 
ss 
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! 
It is evident that the Convention did not enter- ” 
tain the opinion that a cession of territory ‘would 
confer on Congress the power to exertise ‘ exclu- 
sive legislation In all cases whatsoever” over such 
prritory; otherwise this entire provision was use- 
jess and nugatdry. And it is equally certain that 
the Convention did not intend to confer on Con- 
gress the power of legislation over the people of 
the Territories of the United Stafes; for, if such 
had been their design, the would have adopted a 
similar provision to that in relation to the district 
for the seat of government. 

But according to the view of some gentlemen, 
the power conferred “ to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
ory and other property belonging to the United 
Sutes’’ is more comprehensive in its terms than 
the power ** to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases Whatsoever”’ in the District of Columbia. 

[ suppose that, under this grant of power, Con- 
gress would have no right to delegate its authority 
to legislate to any other body. But, under the 
power to dispose of the territory, it is contended 
that Congress has not only the right of exclusive 
legislation, but they can transfer it to any individ- 
val or body of men they may choose to designate. | 
Ir will be observed that the clause in relation to the 
District of Columbia is in the eighth section of the 
frst article of the Constitution, and that in relation 
to the territories is in the third section of the fourth 
article. It would have been very appropriate to 
have embraced both these subjects in the same arti- 
cle; and their separation is to be accounted for only 
by the fact that the Convention had been in session 
some time before it occurred to that body that any 
constitutional provision was necessary to authorize 
the sale of the public lands. It was inserted at the 


~ instance of Mr. Madison, as the history of the 


times shows, who was of opinion that Congress 
would have no such authority without it. ‘This 
incident of itself demonstrates that the Conven- 
tion, by the insertion of this clause, contemplated 
nothing beyond the regulations necessary for the 
protection and sale of this description of public 
property. 

The proposition against which I am contending | 
is, that the ‘* power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- | 
tories and other property of the United States” | 
confers unlimited and exclusive legislative author- | 
ity upon Congress. 

The State of Alabama was admitted into the 
Union on an equal footiny with the original States, | 
in December, 1819. At that period, nine-tenths of _ 
the lands within her limits belonged to the United || 
States. With the exception of a very few counties, 
the whole of this State was carved out of the Creek 
nation by the victorious sword of General Jackson. 

The admission of Alabama into the Union took 
fromm Congress none of its powers over the public | 
lands. Its authority to ‘*dispose of and make all | 
needful rules in relation to the territories of the || 
United States’? was in no manner whatever dimin- 
ished or impaired. 


} 


il 
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for the people of the Territories, I proceed to exam- 
ine another and a stronger argument, as it is sup- 
posed, in favor of this power. It is based on the 
treaty-making power. 

The argument is, that when one nation or gov- 
ernment cedes by treaty to another nation or gov- 
ernment its territory, its entire sovereignty is 
transferred by such cession; that in this country 
the sovereignty is in the States or the people of the 
States; that no one State can exert this sovereign 
power over the ceded territory, it being the com- 
mon property of all the States, and therefore of 
necessity it must be exercised by their common 


agent, the Government of the United States. ° 


It is a remarkable feature in our system that 
some of the highest attributes of sovereignty have 
been utterly anfihilated ; that is, they can never 
be exerted’ while our present form of government 
erdures. The powers conferred on Congress by 
the Constitution and those retained by the several 
States, when brought into exercise, form the gov- 
ernment of each of the States, or, in other words, 
the two governments compounded, constitute the 
government of each State. But still, both taken 
together do not amount to a perfect sovereignty. 
It will be found that in many cases the entire power 
of the States has been relinquished, but still its 
exercise by the Federal Government is limited and 
restrained, 

The States had unlimited power to raise and 
support armies. This has been relinquished, but 
its plenary exercise by Congress is not authorized. 


| Their power to appropriate money for the support 


of armies is limited to two years. In like manner 


| the treaty-making power was absolute and unlim- 


ited in the States. Any one of them might have 
annexed itself to a foreign government and become 
subject to its laws. This power to make treaties 


| 1s prohibited to the States, but itis as much limited 


and controlled by the Constitution as any other. 
All treaties are made in subordination to its pro- 
visions, and no treaty which countervails any of 
them is of any validity whatever. ‘The States had 
the right by treaty to regulate duties and imports, 


_but this power was conferred on Congress, and 


cannot be touched by treaty. 

Many eminent statesmen of the South, with sin- 
gular ability, have contended, and now contend, 
that the power of Congress over the subject of du- 


| ties, which was absolute and unlimited in the States, 
| is limited to raising revenue to defray the ordinary | 
/ expenses of the Government. 


But there cannot 
be a more conspicuous instance of this kind than 
the subject under consideration. The States have 


| conferred upon Congress partial and limited sov- 
| ereiznty over the territories, the common property 
| of them all; but it is the sovereignty over the soil, 
'and not over the people of the United States who 
| may reside thereon. 


There never was uttered a greater heresy, or one 


| more mischievous and destructive of our system, 


than the one proclaimed by that remarkable and 


‘Mlustrious citizen, President Jackson, when he said 


that all the powers prohibited to the States must of 


But if it be true that the power to make these aecessity be conferred on the Federal Government. 


rules and regulations confers unlimited legislative 
authority on Congress, wherever the public lands 
may lie, the State of Alabama, in all the laws she 
has passed for the government of her people, is | 
acting as the agent of the General Government. | 
This would reverse the admitted principle that 
Congress is the agent and trustee of the States. 
_To place this subject in the strongest possible 
light, let us bring the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion in relation to the District of Columbia and the 
Territories of the United States into one clause, as 
might have been done with great propriety by the 
Convention. It will then read thus: 

“The Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive 
legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over such district (not | 
exceeding ten miles square) as may by cession of particular | 
States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of | 
Government of the United States ; and to exercise like au- | 
thority over all places parchased by the consent of the Legis- 
lature of the State in whieh the same shall be, for the erec- || 
ion of forts, magazines, arsenals dock-yards, and other || 
useful buildings.”? * And also to dispose of and make all || 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other || 
property belonging to the United States.”’ i] 

Now, I put it tathe committee whether it would | 
not be utterly absurd and preposterous to contend | 
that the last part of this clause confers the powers 
of exclusive legislation contained in the first? 

Having demonstrated, as I think, that the pow- || 
er to sell the public lands, conferred by the Con- || 

i 


‘| Take the case of post offices and post roads: if this 
|| doctrine be true, then there is no testraint on Con- 
|| gress on this subject. ‘The Stateshad the power 
| to construct post roads, They have relinquished 


| this power, but have conferred on Congress author- 


ity to establish not to make post roads. If Congress 
had this power, then, sir, our country, through its 
whole length and breadth, would be covered over 
with a splendid road system. There would be 
paved roads, macadamized roads, and railroads 
running to every city, town, village, and hamlet in 
the land, all under the control and jurisdiction of 
Congress, and made ata cost far exceeding the 
present revenues of the Government. ‘Then there 
would be the toll-gates and the toll-gatherers, over- 
seers, and commissioners of roads, and the thou- 
sand agents in the employ of the Government ne- 
cessary to keep this road system in operation. 
When we wish to find the powers which Con- 
ss can exercise, we must look to the grants in 
the Constitution, and not to the powers prohibited 
to the States. There is a large mass of dormant 
powers which can neither be exercised by Congress 
nor the States. If they had been conferred on the 
Federal Government, or their exercise retained by 


| the States, our system, for all the pores of free 


and practical government, would have been more 
objectionable inan that which existed under the 
old Confederation. 
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would have very nearly approached a monarchy; 
if on the latter, there would have been constant 
collisions between the two. 

This doctrine, that the right to legislate for the 
people of the territories, arises us an incident to 
the treaty-making power, ‘makes the incident a 
substantive power, independent of the principal 
power to which it is an incident,”’ in violation of 


| the rule of construction before referred to. 


The powers to be exercised by Congress cannot 
be collected from the doctrine of sovereignty as laid 
down in treatises on the laws of nations. Our Con- 
stitution and the powers conferred by it, have noth- 
ing whateverto do with these laws? Ours isa form 
of government established by the United States of 
America, and when we desire to see the extent of 
its powers we do not look to the laws of nations or 
to any other code. We look to the instrument, 
and to nothing else, to learn as well the powers 


| conferred on the Federal branch of the Govern- 


ment as those retained by and those prohibited to 
the States, 
In passing laws for the people of the territories, 


| Congress must act either in Poe of the Con- 


| stitution or independently o 


If conferred on the former, it | 


that instrument. If 
the former, they can extend no other laws over 
these people than such as are in force in the sev- 
eral States. If the latter, then their power is un- 
controllable, both as to the form of government 
they may establish and the character of the laws 
they may pass. In the language of the pamphlet 
before referred to, ‘‘they may establish a military 
| rule or may adoptan agency, modelled into the 
| fashion of a civil government.”’ 
Some of the territories owned by the States were 
ceded before, and others after, the adoption of the 
| Constitution. Now, can it be possible that a mere 
| deed of land or territory by a State can confer upon 
| Congress these extraordinary powers in the face 
| of the Constitution, and thus essentially change 
the whole character of the Government? 

There is no constitutional obligation to admit 
new States into the Union on an equal footing with 
| the original States, nor have these new States any 

power to force themselves into the Union, It rests, 
therefore, with the Federal Government whether 


| this state of territorial bondage shall continue for 


| an indefinite period of time. 

Let us suppose that all the new States were, with 
their present boundaries, in this territorial subor- 
dination to the Government of the United States, 
| ‘Then there would be presented to the world the 

picture of twenty millions of people, all citizens 
| of the same common country, one-half of whom 
would be resting securely under the protection of 
the Constitution, established with consummate 
| wisdom ‘*to secure the blessings of liberty,’’ and 
| subject to no laws but such as they adopt for them- 
pelves; while the other half would have no secu- 
| rity for their rights and liberties, but the resistless 
| will of this many-headed, but kind, paternal, and 
| resistless despot. 
| The whole region of the East and South would 
| exhibit thirteen sovereign independent States, the 
| masters of the common Government, while the 
more extensive and populous region of the West 
| would display the largest consolidated Government 
| in the world—subject to an authority as omnipo- 
| tent and uncontrollable as that possessed by the 

Autocrat of all the Russias. 
~~ What manner of government, sir, is this? Your 
' Capitol should be decorated with a painting em- 
| blematic of its true character. It should have but 
| one head and two faces—one looking to the east, 
' with the beautiful and benignant features of the 
' Goddess of Liberty; and the otherto the west, with 
| the lowering frown of a stern and inexorable des- 
| pot. 5 ; 

It is impossible that our system can involve so 
| startling an absurdity. 

| ~~ It may be said, and will be said, that the ‘people 
Orthe Territories havealways enjoyed all the rights, 
liberties, and immunities which have been secured 
| By the Constitution to the people of the States. 
his may be admitted, and toa great extent is true. 
But the difference between them is, that these lib- 
| erties and immunities are claimed by one as a right, 
| and by the other as a matter of favor and indul- 
| gence. A despotism does not consist in the actual 
| Oppression of the people, butin the power to oppress 
them. I can extend to my slave all the liberty I 
enjoy myself, but while I have the power to take 

& from him he is still my slave. 
But, dropping for ‘a ‘moment the constitutional 
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argument, is it expedient for Congress to interfere 
with the government of the people of a Territory; 
and why is it so expedient? Who are the people 
that have settled upon and occupied the public do- 
main? Hitherto they have emerged from the bosom 
of the States of the Union, and have been composed 
of farmers, mechanics, merchants, traders, lawyers, 
doctors, preachers, judges, legislators, statesmen, 
and all the variety of character found in the States, 
and al! born and reared amidst our free institutions, 
and deeply imbued with the principles of civil, po- 
litical, and religious liberty, which they inculcate, 
Suppose fifty ora hundred thousand are found with- 
in the limits of one of the Territories, think you, 
sir, they would not have the capacity to organize 
a government for themselves, and to pass the laws 
necessary for the protection of all their rights ? 

This has been the practice of Congress. They 
have, I‘believe, in every Territory, by special 
favor and indulgence, authorized the people to hold 
legislative assemblies, and to pass such laws as 
they deemed necessary. 

The error of the argument in favor of the right 
of Congress to legislate for the people of the Ter- 
ritories lies in supposing that they are colonies or 
provinces, such as existed here previous to our 
war of independence. And I cannot but think that 
a blind and servile imitation of the colonial system 
of Great Britain is to be found in the territorial or 
colonial system established by Congress—the very 
system which overturned the authority of the pa- 


rent country, and established the independence of 


these States. Itis true that the wrongs and op- 
pressions inflicted by Great Britain on * these col- 
onies,’’ proclaimed in such fervid eloquence in the 
Declaration of Independence, have never been at- 
tempted in our colonies. But it is equally true 
that the powers claimed for Congress would au- 
thorize every measure of oppression which drove 
America to resistance. 

This doctrine that Congress have supreme sov- 
ereign power and exclusive jurisdiction over the 
people of the ‘Territories of the United States is 
false in itself, false to the common charter of our 
liberties, false to the whole scheme of our govern- 
ment, and to the spirit of all our institutions. When 
our people have gone to the territories or putlic 
lands of the United States, and have purchased 
those lands or occupied them, by permission of the 
Government, in sufficient numbers to form a re- 
spectable community, and when this community 
have organized themselves into a common govern- 
ment for their safety and protection; when they 


have appointed a governor, judges, and legislative | 


assembly, and in every respect have formed a per- 
fect government, on the model of those established 
by the States, they are not dependant colonies or 
peewee, but they are separate and independent 
States of this glorious Confederacy. They are 
States of the Union, to all intents and purposes, 
with the solitary exception that they have no right 
to send Senators and Representatives to the Na- 
tional Legislature. The Constitution nowhere 
speaks of the people of a Territory, or the govern- 
mentof a Territory, but it speaks of the States, and 
the people of the States. It was formed, not by 


States and Territories, or for the government of 


States and Territories, but it was established by 
**the people of the United States to form a more 
* perfect Union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
‘tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
‘ promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
* ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.’’ As 
the Constitution was formed by the States, and for 
the benefit of the States, the Territories must come 
in for a share of its blessings as States, or they 
cannot claim them at all, 

I shall show now, sir, that the legislation of 
Congress and the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, have always regarded the 


Territories as States and as members of the Con- 


federacy. 

The first section of the fourth article of the Con- 
stitution provides that * full faith and credit shall 
* be given in each State to the public acts, records, 
* and judicial proceedings of every other State, and 
*the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe the 
* manner in which such acts, records, and judicial 
* proceedings shall be proved, and the effect there- 
*of.’’ Now this provision is for the States exclu- 
sively. Each State shall give full faith and credit 
to the * acts, records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other Siate.”’ 


| proportions. 


1804, in pursuance of this permissive constitutional 1] 
provision, Congress passed laws prescribing the | 
manner in which these acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings shall be proved. In these acts, the | 
records and judicial proceedings of the Territorics | 
are included, and they are placed en. the same | 
footing with the records, &c., of the States. 

But let us see what the Supreme Court of the | 
United States have done. ‘The first section of the | 
third article of the Constitution provides, among 
other things, ‘* that the judicial power shall ex- | 
tend to controversies between citizens of different 
States.’’ The Supreme Court have always held, 
under this provision, that a citizen of a Soeiaeay 
could sue and be sued in the same manner that 
citizens of the States could. 

In the case of Loughborough against Blake, (5th | 
Wheat., 319,) Chief Justice Marshall uses this | 
strong and emphatic language: *‘ The power in 
‘Congress to levy and collect taxes, duties, im- 
‘ posts, and excises, is coextensive with the territo- | 
‘ries of the United States. The term United States, | 
‘as used in the Constitution, is the name given to 
‘our great Republic, which is composed of States 
‘and ‘Territories.’’ The Constituuon nowhere 
provides that Territories shall be admitted into the 
Union and become States; but its Janguage is, 
‘*New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union.”’ ‘The expression * territory and | 
other property of the United States,’’ used in the 
Constitution, means the public lands as public 
property. When these lands are sold, and the 
people form a government of their own, they are | 
not inhabitants of a Territory of the United Siates. | 
Theirs is not the government of a Territory, but | 
they are a separate and independent community, | 
inhabiting a district or tract of country within cer- 
tain specified boundaries, and this community the 
Consutution denominates a State, which ‘*the Con- 
gress may admit into this Union.” 

It has been said, and truly said, that the Con- | 
stitulion suggests no idea that was not distinctly 
impressed on the mind of the Convention; and |: 
that there is not an expression or word in that in- 
strument the precise meaning and_import of which 
was not well considered. 

Now, sir, how can a ** new State be admitted | 
into this Union,’’ unless it was a State before ad- | 
mission? The idea involves a positive contradic- 
tion in terms. If the people of what is popularly | 
called a ‘Territory are not a State, then you do not | 
admita ‘* new State,’”’ but you admit an inferior | 
thing called a Territory. When she knocks for 
admission at the door of the common paternal man- || 
sion, she is introduced as Miss Territory; but | 
when the nuptial ceremony is performed, she takes || 
her leave as Madam State! Sur, Miss Territory is | 
a personage unknown to the Constitution. She is || 
Madam State before she pays you her first visit. 
The marriage rites were performed when she deter- || 
mined to act for herself, and to govern herself. She || 
comes not to be married, but to submit to the im- | 
portant ceremony of parturition, which usually || 
results in leaving in the family several twins called || 
Senators and Representatives. 

If my view of this subject be correct, then the || 
fabric created by our ancestors rises to the admira- || 
tion of the world in all its magnificent and beautiful 


| 


It shows itself a colossal structure, || 
on every side of which is inscribed liberty—consti- | 
tutional liberty. Butif [am wrong, it ts an ugly || 
and hideous deformity. In the language of an em- | 
inent citizen in the other end of the Capitol, it is a | 
huge political monstrosity. 1t overlooks to the East | 
ten millions of people proclaiming constitutional | 
liberty, while it announces to the West iron-hand- 
ed despotism. 

Can there be a more indefensible usurpation than 
for an institution appointed as the common agent | 
of the States, limited in the most positive and ex- | 
press terms to certain subjects, to assume all the 
powers of sovereignty and exclusive | legislation ? 
(he argument is, that when one nation cedes to | 
another its territory, the nation ceding transfers to 
the other its entire sovereignty; and that in this | 
country the sovereignty is in the people of the | 


United States, which can be only exercised by their | 


common agent, the Government of the United || 
States. This whole proposition is false. Except || 
the powers delegated in the Constitution, the entre 


. e \| 
sovereignty rests with the States separately, and 1 


notcollecuvely, The people of Massachusetts are 
citizens of the United States, but they are only sov- | 
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is conferred on Congress, it is true, ** to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations i 
ing the territory and other property of the United 
States.’’ But here its authority ceases. : 

When the people have purchased the public Jang 
or occupied them by permission of Congress when 
they have established a government of their may 
these are the people of the United States with 
whom sovereiguty resides, as fully and absolute} 
within their limits as with the people of New York 
or Pennsylvania. 

It may be supposed, from what I have said, that 
I yield to territorial governments the power to ex. 
clude slavery. On the contrary, the reverse of this 
has been one of the principal objects of my argy. 
ment. . 

Nothing is more to be regretted than that South. 
ern statesmen, since the Wilmot controversy has 
occurred, should seek protection against its mis. 
chiefs and its dangers in the unlimited powers 
claimed by Congress to legislate over the 


nee e0p| 
of the ‘Territories. ~~ 


It is not pretended that this 


| unlimited power is derived from the Constitution. 
it is claimed from vague and undefined ideas of 


sovereignty, as ascertained by the laws of nations, 
As this right of exclusive legislation has no reja. 
tion to or connection with the Constitution, it must 
be independent of it; and, therefore, there is no 
more restraint on the subject of slavery than on 
any other. But, according to my view, the Terri- 


| tories are quasi members of the Union whenever 


they establish regular governments. They ave 
subject to all the laws which the Constitution au- 
thorizes Congress to pass, and they can enact none 
that are prohibited to the States. They cannot 
legislate in ‘relation to the public lands, nor can 


/any State which contains them. This power is 


conferred on Congress, with such limitation only 
as the Constitution imposes. That limitation is 
marked and explicit. If there is any feature in 
our system more conspicuous than all the rest,'it 
is that of perfect equality among the States and 
the people of the States. This is the firm and 
stable foundation of our Confederacy. Without 
it, it never would have been established. Destroy 


| it, and the Union would be instantly dissolved. 


The deeds of cession of the immense territories 
in the West were made in trust for the common 
benefit of the people of the United States. In their 
sale each and every citizen has the same right to 
purchase. These propositions will not admit of 
controversy. ‘Those who are in favor of excluding 
slavery say that they do not impugn this right; 
they tell us that the public lands are equally acces- 
sible to all, that all have the same privilege of pur- 
chasing. But, while they tell us this, they say that 
though you may purchase the public lands, you 
shall not cultivate them with slave labor. Now, 
sir, what is this but a flat denial of the right of pur- 
chase? Can it be supposed that any one would be 


| so stupid as to buy land without the liberty of cul- 
| livating it? 


If it be true that this equality of rights exists to 
the public lands ceded by the States, how much 
more strikingly does this great truth appear when 
we extend our views to foreign territory, acquired 
by the common treasure and the common blood of 
our people. The citizens of all sections of our 
country, the North, the South, the East, and the 
West, have gone out as members of the same great 
family to share the same fate; to live alike, and to 
die alike on the same battle-fields, to maintain the 
honor and glory of the country. And now, 81, 
when their bones are bleaching on the same baittle- 
fields, when the soil of Mexico is still moist with 
their blood, a proposition is made to exclude from 
it one-half of the noble patriots who will survive 


| the war, and then the half of those whom the slain 


and dead have left behind them. 
This proposition comes not from the army ; those 


engaged in this ignoble strife have been conspic- 
| uous only in the battles which occur at the hus- 


tings. Do you think, sir, that the widows and or- 
phans whom the gallant brothers of the North 
and South have left behind them would not at once 
consent that the field which contains their graves 
should be the common property of them all? 

Do you think that of the maimed who have sur- 
vived this war, whose wounds are yet unhealed, 
any portion of them would seek to exclude the 
others? 

The proposition is too monstrous to be stated. 
It shocks that sense of justice and equal rights 
we think 


On the 26:h May, 1790, and the 27th March, |,.ereign within the limits of that State. Full power || which all mankind entertain alike. Ap 
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